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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Fastrr meetings have kept alive the “lamp of sacrifice” which 
Englishmen place before the shrine of political duties. Although 
nothing new was disclosed at these meetings, they throw some 
light on the state of parties and of public feeling. The dinner 
which the electors of Southwark gave to their representative is 
more than a tribute to a popular Member or a compliment to a Ca- 


binet Minister; for it exhibits the popular Member in a condition 
unaltered by his accession to office. The very manner of his 














phraseology, the undisguised and unaffected delight which he | 
showed at the compliment paid to him, are an improvement on the | 


ordinary mannerisms of official etiquette, and may help the con- 
stituency to believe that with Radicalism some reality has been 
introduced into office. This gives an additional value to his de- 
clarations on the subject of essential Parliamentary Reform, of 
Colonial Reform, and Education. 

The gathering of the Greys at Alnwick supplies the obverse. 
No section of the “ Liberal” official class ever talked more largely 
of ‘reform” than the Greys, yet little has any one of them now 
living really done; and accordingly, they meet, as disappointed 
statesmen without seat or office, to glorify a defeat. One of them, 
a landlord, indirectly reproaches the farmers with voting for 
landlords; when up rises a sturdy farmer, and declares that his 


fellows can’t help it unless they have the ballot. The man who has } 


made least pretensions, but whose manner implies more of genuine 
heartiness than resides in the blood of the colder Greys, is the one 
who receives the sufirages of the working classes—conveyed in the 
ceremonial of a dinner, no¢ in votes at the poll; for, alas! the 
Greys had not made those humble men electors. There was stern 
reality told in that dinner. 

So there was in Lord Goderich’s speech at ITuddersfield ; whither 
he comes on “ purity principles,” to retrieve an election stultitied 
through the opposite principles at Hull. <A rising young candi- 
date for Parliamentary honour discovers that, however highly con- 
nected, he can only advance with security, and with honour to 
himself, by breaking fairly away from those agencies whose very 
— unavvidably entails corruption with all its discredits and 
its risks. 

The disclosures of the wholesale perversion of Admiralty pa- 
tronage are another piece of stern allies against whose rock our 
tender politicians have been bruising their soft feet. But Mi- 
nisters have begun to tread firmly, when they issue their new 
rules for placing the practice of dockyard patronage and promotion 
onthe plain ground of public interest. These things, however, 
ought not to depend so much on the transitory virtues of a special 

inistry. We want a thorough reform of it all; and we under- 
stand Sir William Molesworth to imply that Ministers are col- 
lecting, out of the last election and its disclosures, the materials 
ior their promised bill. 

The meeting which has about it the air of tradition least dis- 
turbed is the banquet at the Mansionhouse; yet even here the 
same difference may be traced. It is just about a year since the 


Lord Mayor of that remote age entertained the mediwval Ad- | 


ministration of Lord Derby; and the Ministerial accessories of 
the present banquet were then actually reversed. Last year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was absent, in repose after executing 

‘gorgeous and dramatic picture of the Free-trade Budget; but 
the Premier was present, active in showing that the smiling picture 
of his Finance Minister, like the happy peasants at Stowe, did 
not truly represent the gloomy reality of British agriculture, to 
which he stuck with the unfaltering truthfulness for which he is 
famous! Now it is the virtual Premier who is absent, while the 
titular Premier admits the reality of the prosperity; and it is only 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his own historical picture of the 
Season still unpainted, who hints that it is in finance that the depth 
























































banquet. 





The address of the Peace deputation to Louis Napoleon, now 
Emperor of the French, blazed upon the world this week as a pub- 
lic fact in the advertisements of the newspapers, with six or seven 
triple columns full of signatures. Then, by the news from Paris, 
it appeared that the address had been presented by a deputation— 
we cannot say in due form. The document was avouched to a 
certain extent by some four thousand signatures, many of which 
are recognized as those of persons eminent in the City; but by 
far the larger number are totally unknown, except perhaps in 
their own streets, if so far. As a mere question of amount, the 
number of the signatures is not surprising. Comparatively little 
attention was procured for “the People’s Charter” when it came 
before the House of Commons, even before fraudulent signatures 
were detected, although the names appended were five or six hun- 
dred times as many. The motives and means of procuring signa- 
tures are various, and do not always give great weight to the au- 
tograph. A genuine love of peace, sufficient to sign the name for 
it, undoubtedly exists in London to a much larger extent than the 
four thousand; and since the machinery of agitators practised in 
Anti-Corn-law tactics was employed, why stop at four thousand ? 
Besides the genuine love of peace, there might be satisfaction at 
grouping an humble autograph near to a more illustrious one ; 
willingness to countersign anything that so respectable a person 
as John Masterman had signed; desire to oblige persons connected 
with the writer in business; hope of getting a journey to Paris on 
| the “deputation.” Some persons in the City would not dislike 
Louis Napoleon to see their names in that list ; for there be specu- 
lators in the City, even holders of shares in French railways. And 
there are many who like any step that might cause the Funds to 
| move, whether up or down. In ree the obviously probable mo- 
tives may be enumerated by the score. Many persons could hardly 
have expected the use to be made of their names, and we see that 
some have publicly retracted. 

Signifying little in itself, the document derived no importance 
from the manner of its presentation. The deputation which pre- 
sented it must have been sent by nobody, since no public meeting 
| was held at which the deputation could have been authorized ac- 
cording to our usages. The premiss upon which the declaration is 
| based,—the “ undersigned” having learned “that an impression 
| exists in the minds of the people of France that feelings of an un- 
| friendly character are entertained towards them by the people of 

England,”—is stated without authority; as there really was no 
| trustworthy information to that effect. Coming upon baseless in- 
| formation, sent by nobody, the deputation was introduced to the 
Emperor by nobody who could avouch for it as a body represent- 
ing even a limited number of Englishmen. The absence of an 
official representative of England is noticed, although any private 
person of respectability can obtain an Ambassadorial introduction. 

Of course it was the cue of his Majesty Napoleon IIT. to receive 
| the gentlemen who brought him the address in the most courteous 
| manner; and of course he invited them to dinner. iveputational 
| vanity could not have obtained a higher satisfaction; and the 

convincing persuasion of exquisite French cookery will send them 
| back to England more firmly convinced than ever of the pacific in- 

tentions of so courteous a host. Itisaquestion, however, whether 
| the precedent which they have established is altogether a safe one; 
it certainly violates the principle from which they are understood to 
i start, that one nation should not interfere in the polities of another. 
| It establishes the fact, that any given number of persons, without 
| even the slight form of a public meeting, may address a foreign 
potentate on the policy to be observed towards their own country. 
But if so many Englishmen can go to court at the Tuileries, and 
| present an address to Louis Napoleon recommending him to main- 
| tain peace with England, there is no reason why persons with 

different views should not also represent their sentiments. John 

Mitchell, for example, had even more authority when he went from 

a public association in Ireland to procure the aid of a de-facto Go- 

vernment in Paris in sustaining an Irish policy against the Go- 
| vernment of the United Kingdom. A deputation from the Centre 
Gauche in France might wait upon her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
expatiating on the blessings of constitutional government, which 
her Majesty has done so much to sustain in England, but which 
| has been destroyed rather than restored with Monarchy in France; 
| and if she asked them to take a chop with her, we do not see that 

his Imperial Majesty of France could lodge any objection, Nay, 
with altered views, these same English —— might re- 
commend an altered policy; and as they have already recruited 
the number of the friends upon whom Louis Napoleon can count 
to forward his views in the City of London, so, in the ripeness of 
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time, they may once more pay their fares to Paris for the purpose 
of recommending to him, not peace, but war with England. 





If any traveller took the trouble of going to Vesuvius and look- 
ing down the crater, he would probably discern the boiling fire 
below; if he ascended Mount Etna, and then Hecla, and then 
Chimborazo, he would discover the fires ever at their duty, al- 
though retained in memory of the plains only by the vague sense 
of that which may be the vibration either of earth or sound. So 
it is with the political world: no stream of lava is yet running 
over; the smoke in the Constantinopolitan crater has sunk almost 


out of sight; but the menacing tremour goes on, and rumours fill | 


the air. Menschikoff, after all, it is said, has not yet sent in his 
ultimatum to the Sultan. Russian officers have left the Turkish | 
capital, to spread themselves over Montenegro, the Archipelago, | 
Greece, and Asia Minor—to Broussa, the present abode of Abd-el- | 
Kader. Meanwhile, Russia and Turkey are jointly granting a 
congé d’élire for the new Hospodar of Moldavia. 

Across the Adriatic, affairs are not in so promising a state as 
they presented last week: the “amnesty” at Mantua, which ex- 
torted by its surprise such hasty gratitude in Milan, proves to be 
a paltry pardon to some comparatively obscure prisoners, whose | 
Austrian conviction had established their innocence to the Italians | 
in 1851; and the illumination of the theatre at Milan was made 
the occasion for a new affront to the subjugated race. It is 
Spanish Naples over again. Lombardy is ie awaiting her Tell; 
who is, however, a long time coming. 

The actual conflict of a British armed steamer with the troops 
of the Honduras state appears to be confirmed; and, considering 
the complicated relations of that quarter, between the Spaniards, 
the Spanish Americans, the Indians, the King, his English cus- 





| considerable place in the esteem of the community at large. 


toms-oflicers, his Yankee councillors, and his allies in the United | 


States and Great Britain, this battle between a teapot and a boiler 
may be regarded as one of the little signs how far the subterranean 
fires are moved : it is a floating spark from an off-lying crater. 





Colonies and distant dependencies send us news not without in- 
terest. From farthest Ind we learn of new reverses on a small 
scale sustained by British arms. A gallant officer, whose per- 
sonal exploits have lent a lustre to the name of Loch, which mili- 


tary etiquette has not permitted to be typified in titles and deco- 


rations at his grade in the service, has perished in the paltry 
disasters of the campaign under the venerable pensioner. 

The Zimes, apparently moved by some freshly-received intelli- 
gence, recalls attention to the state of Van Diemen’s Land, where 
Sir William Denison maintains the Grey régime of transportation 








and Anti-Colonial hauteur, and where the rough-and-ready gold- | 


diggers talk of helping the colonists to take the justice which their 
Governor declares they do not want! Intelligence from England 
is on its way to that colony which will probably allay this irritation. 

It is from the Cape of Good Hope that we have the most defi- 
nite news. General Cathcart had at last brought most of the con- 


tumacious African leaders to submission, and had exacted the con- | 


cession which he had made his point of honour: Kreli had crossed 
the Kei. But if the Kei can be crossed in one direction, it can be 


recrossed in the other; and we do not see what is to /eep Kreli on 


the Trans-Kein territory? General Cathcart, indeed, had thrown 
out a plan promising certain advantages to persons who should 
settle in the Amatolas and serve as military guards; but while 


the advantages are not sufficient as a bounty for recruiting such | 


a resident guard, there appears every reason to doubt whether 
the aoe will receive the sanction of the Colonial Legislature or 
of her Majesty’s Ministers. Still, General Cathcart had done a 
public service in backing out of the border war as soon as he found 
a convenient opportunity for doing so with dignity. It was said 
long ago, that the war would be terminated as soon as General 
Cathcart should proclaim it to be so; and behold, it is “ finished” 
—or left off. 

This conclusion opportynely clears the ground for the arrival of 
that constitution which fas so long been promised to the Cape, 
and which is now on its way, framed according to the most liberal 
construction of the wishes of the colonists. The fact that the con- 
stitution had been sent out by the present Colonial Minister has 
attained a sort of private publicity for some days; it has been al- 
luded to in the daily papers as a notorious fact; but the first distinct 
and authentic announcement we find in the Southwark speech of Sir 
William Molesworth, who vouches for the thoroughly satisfactory 
nature of the instrument. This is the true settlement of the bor- 
der question: with a wholesome constitution, the colony will be 
strong enough for any enemy which Africa can grow; and Gene- 
ral Cathcart’s military frontier may be laid up in that storehouse 
of the moon which is the depository for unfulfilled projects. 


Che Cuntt. 


The Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal children, have returned to 
Buckingham Palace. The party left Windsor Castle at three o’clock on 
Thursday, and arrived in London at four o’clock. The Duchess of Kent 
returned to town on the same day. 

A Court and Privy Council were held yesterday at Buckingham Palace. 
At the Court, the Prince de Carini had an audience of her Majesty, and 
presented a letter from the Duke of Parma, terminating his functions 
as Minister from the Duke. Senor Isturitz also had an audience, and 








wren a letter from the Duke of Parma, accrediting him as Enyoy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at this Court. 
The Earl of Aberdeen and Earl Granville had audiences of the Queen. 
has been much in the open air this week; having driven 
ay, Monday, Wednesday, and yesterday, and walked in 


Her Majes' 
out on Sai 


the Home Park on Tuesday. Prince Albert has also ridden out, ang the 
children have taken their usual drives. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, the Dake of Newcastle, Earl Granville, ang g: 
James Graham, have visited at the Castle. _ 


Che Pietrapalis. 

The Lord Mayor entertained her Majesty’s Ministers at the Mansion. 
house on Easter Monday, in accordance with old custom. Among the 
guests, were Lord Aberdeen, Lord Granville, Sir James and Lady Gra. 
ham, Mr. Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell and Mrs, Cardwell, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Ingestre, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Bish’ 
op of Hereford, Mr. and Mrs. Osborne, Mr. Kinnaird M.P., Sir Charles 
and Lady Eastlake, Baron Rothschild, Dr. M‘Caul, Dr. Mortimer, gj, 
Henry Bishop, the Governor of the Bank of England, and a host of the 
“foremost men” of the City. There was nothing whatever in the 
speaking that followed the passage of the loving cup to distinguish this 
from the ordinary Easter banquet. First came the Royal toasts, q 
honoured; then the “ Bishop of Hereford”; then the “ Arm 
Navy”; Sir James Graham returning thanks for the latter, and Loy 
Ingestre for the former. To “ her Majesty’s Ministers” Lord Aberdeen 
responded ; paying great compliments to the City, enlarging on the ng. 
tional prosperity, and lightly touching the topic of peace. 

“ T am well aware that this is not the place nor the time for the expression 
of political opinions. Nevertheless, it cannot be out of season to say that it 
will be the earnest endeavour of her Majesty’s Government to preserve that 
state of peace without the aid of which we should never have enjoyed the 
blessings which we now possess, and if possible even to extend them.” 

Lord Granville was the spokesman for “ the House of Lords,” highly 
eulogized by the Lord Mayor; whose praise of the Upper House was 
echoed and extended by the responding Peer. 

He believed that at the present moment the House of Lords holds a very 
That has not 
always been the case. A few years ago, a very hostile feeling was shown 
towards that House at public meetings, and in pamphlets with such titles as 
* What will the Lords do?” or more ominous still, “ What should be 
done with the Lords?”’ (.4 laugh.) He believed that feeling has entirely 
disappeared. (Cheers.) 

The Duke of Argyll,—this being “the first occasion on which he 
had ever had the honour of partaking of the splendid hospitality of that 





| ancient hall,’’-—proposed the health of ‘ the Lord Mayor.” 


As regards the past, the Duke recalled to mind those periods of our history 
when the liberties of England were founded on her municipal institutions; 
and as regard the future, he cherished the 3 that the extension over the 
globe of that commerce of which the city of London is the great centre 
would contribute to the introduction of a new wra in human affairs. He was 
not, indeed, one of those who believed that the time had yet arrived whenwe 
could beat our ‘‘ swords into ploughshares and our spears into pruning-hooks” ; 
but he believed that the progress of that commerce which is carried on 
throughout the globe by this great people, and by that other great people 
sprung from the loins of England—he believed that the progress of that com- 
merce, and more especially if it were conducted on high Christian principles, 
would finally lead toa great diminution if not to a complete extinction of 
those wars of ambition which have hitherto desolated the world. But for 
the attainment of that happy result, he would trust more to the character of 
our merchants than to the mere extension of our trade. 

Wishing the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ well out of all his difficul- 
ties,” the Lord Mayor proposed the health of that Minister. Mr. Glad- 
stone replied both playfully and seriously. 

“I freely grant that there are other feelings besides those of admiration, 
or confidence, or respect, or regard, which must be excited by the position of 
a Chancellor of Exchequer. I fully believe that the prominent sentiment in 
the minds of all human beings towards a person whose duty it is to fill that 
office at certain periods, is a sentiment of sympathy and commiseration. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Ican from my own experience during a brief tenure 
of office, most unhesitatingly echo the sentiments which you, my Lord 
Mayor, have expressed respecting the anxiety of parties to share in treasures 
which, as they imagine, it is in the power of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to diffuse over a smiling land. (Cheers and laughter.) And I can 
add to what you have stated, that the anxiety to share in some imaginary sur- 
plus of the public revenue does not lead those parties very carefully to inquire 
whether that surplus really exists or not. The difficulties that are imposed ona 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer, like those that are imposed on all persons who 


fill responsible positions in this great country, are of a very serious character. 
I, at least, am deeply sensible that nothing Dut the kindness and indulgence 
of my fellow-countrymen could induce me to encounter either the labours or 
the responsibility of the office which I have the honour to hold. The existence 
of representative government has introduced into this country, and has spre 
elie, and strongly and deeply confirmed, a habit among the people of ex- 
amining the financial administration. I do not state that as a matter to be 
lamented ; on the contrary, Irejoice at it. I say that the cares of that Minister 
who is anxious to discharge his duties are not aggravated, but in the 
end are greatly lightened, by the fact that these duties are to be discharged not 
of his own mere arbitrary will, but in concurrence with the intelligent judg- 
ment of a great people. I therefore look to the expression of public opinion, 
although I freely grant that when it fastens itself on some particular item of 
taxation we may occasionally think there is a little precipitancy in its ¢e- 
cisions. I do not, however, speak of precipitate decisions, but of well- 
weighed and mature opinion; and I say that the expression of that opinion 
affords the most powerful assistance that can be given to the holders of any 
weighty office in the discharge of the duties which that office entails. And 
the words which you have spoken tonight, and the manner in which they have 
been received by the company, convince me that, whether I may succeed or - 
in dealing with the manifold, great, and complicated subjects, with the powerfu 
assistance of a body of colleagues, than whom, I believe, few ever stood higher 
in public estimation for all the recommendations that belong to character,— 
whether I may succeed in dealing with those questions, or whether, from 


my weakness, I may fail in the attempt, all our decisions and err 
will be brought before a fair and candid tribunal ; that we shall enjoy the 
that it will be be- 


advantage of an impartial and an intelligent judgment ; i that 
lieved we are sensible that at any rate we have a character to lose ; 40 om 
whatever we may propose to Parliament for its adoption or rejection, 486 
been conceived in a spirit of honest patriotism.” 
Mr. Cardwell replied for himself and the House of Commons. 
It was late before the guests left the solemnity of the dinner- 
the gayety of the ball-room. 


Southwark celebrated the last return of Sir William Molesworth by : 
ublic dinner given in his honour on Thursday, at the Bridge me 
otel, About three hundred gentlemen, including the other Member, 


table for 





the High Bailiff, and most of the influential constituents of the borough, 
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_ 
- and Sir Alexander Cockburn, Mr. Moffatt M.P., and Mr. 
were prema vere invited guests. Dr. Challice, the Chairman, pro- 
bm the health Sir William Wclesworth, “not only os 0 Cabinet but os 
a Radical Minister.” . : 
Sir William warmly acknowledged the toast ; following up his thanks 
retrospective speech on the works of the Aberdeen Cabinet. He be- 
by ith Colonial policy; touched on the Jew Bill, intended to remove 
« odious relic of bigotry and intolerance” ; pointed out that the mea- 
taken by Government “ to render this country unassailable, by im- 
defences,” had received the “ most decided approbation of the 
mmons” ; spoke on the refugee question, trusting that this 
untry will “ long continue to be an asylum for men of every political 
faith “who, however, must abstain from intrigues and attempts to dis- 
turb ‘the tranquillit of other countries ; and in strong terms characterized 
as hideous and lootheome the excesses of every kind and sort that dis- 
d the last general election. “A remedy must be found and sup- 
lied, and a potent one it must be. Anew Reform Bill, the disfran- 
P isement of the corrupt constituencies, and, in my opinion, the ballot, 
are wanted.” Among the prospective questions, he mentioned the Bud- 
et, Education, and India; and he hoped the measures of the Govern- 
. on these subjects would give satisfaction to their friends and sup- 


an 

sures oo 
ving 0 

ouse of Col 


rters. — . . a 
PoThe views expressed by Sir William on the Colonial policy of Minis- 
rs are very gratifying. ; ; 
The haw hong question having been settled before Christmas, her Ma- 
esty’s Ministers “‘were able to turn their attention, in the first instance, 
i he affairs of our remoter dependencies ; and they commenced their Par- 





Sao : labours by bringing in a measure of much importance to the 
rey our Colonies,—a measure of which I had given notice before the 
resignation of the late Government,—I refer to the bill with regard to the 
Clergy Reserves of Canada. The object of that bill is to empower the Legis- 
lature of Canada to deal with the local question of church establishments in 
that colony. ‘Two years ago, the Legislature of that great colony, which con- 
tains nearly 2,000,000 of inhabitants, addressed the Crown to submit to Par- 
liament a bill similar to that now before the House of Commons. The Govern- | 
ment of my noble friend Lord John Russell promised todo so, and were about 
to do so when they quitted office. The late Government, partly animated 
by old and not very friendly feelings towards Canada, determined to set at 
nought the wishes of the Canadian Legislature, and refused to fulfil the 
promises of their predecessors. It was the first duty of the present Govern- 
ment—and an agreeable one it was—to redeem those pledges, and to apply 
to Canada the great, the true, and all-important rule of Colonial policy, 
namely, that all questions which affect exclusively the local interests of a 
edlony possessing representative institutions shall be dealt with by the Local 

islature. (Cheers.) That rule should, in my opinion, form the basis of 
our system of Colonial government. The strict adherence to it would, more 
than anything else, tend to strengthen and consolidate our vast Colonial 
empire, which now contains every c!imate of the earth—which is capable of 
producing every commodity that is useful or agreeable or beneficial to man 
--which is in the act of being rapidly peopled by myriads of our race, speak- 
ing our language, with wants, feelings, and tastes similar to our own— 
anxious to exchange the produce of their new homes for the creations of our 
unrivalled skill and manufacturing industry—willing to carry on with us 
an immense and increasing and a mutually beneficial commerce, but, 
like true Englishmen, desiring to have the management of their local affairs, 
and to possess Anglo-Saxon institutions. (Cheers.) 

With such institutions the colonists would long continue to be loyal and 
devoted subjects of the British Crown. Therefore, to give them such insti- 
tutions should be the great object of the Colonial — of this country, and 
is the great object of the Colonial policy of her Majesty’s present Ministers, 
and especially of my noble friend the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who is a sincere, zealous, and determined Colonial reformer. (Cheers.) One 
of the first official acts of my noble friend was to frame, with the cordial ap- 
robation of his colleagues, a constitution for the colony of the Cape of Good 

ope. Aconstitution ought to have been given to that colony at least eight 
years ago; but Lord Derby, who was then Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, refused to comply with the wishes and entreaties of the Governor of the 
Cape. And when Lord Derby’s late Government came into power, 
they raised every obstacle and discovered every difficulty in the way 
of granting free institutions to South Africa. But my noble friend's 
energy soon removed every one of those obstacles, and overcame every 
one of those difficulties; and an order in Council has lately been sent 
to the Cape conferring a most liberal constitution upon that colony, from 
which I anticipate the happiest consequences. (Cheers.) In accordance 
also with the same true principles of Colonial policy, my noble friend has 
complied with the prayers of the petitions which have been addressed to the 
Crown and Parliament by the Legislatures of the four great colonies of Aus- 
teulia, and, by abolishing transportation to Van Diemen’s Land, has put a 
stop to the sending of convicts to the Gold-fields of Australia, and to the re- 
warding of our criminals by a passage free ef expense to the Diggings. 
(“ Hear, hear !””) Gentlemen, I do rejoice at the abolition of transporta- 
tion to these colonies, because, sixteen years ago, I was chairman of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the subject of 
transportation, and those inquiries convinced me that transportation to the 
great colonies of Australia ought to be abolished; and for sixteen = I 
have done my best to bring about a result the accomplishment of which, I 
noe to say, has been one of the first acts of the present Government.” 
(CAeers, 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Attorney-General, acknowledged “ the 
House of Commons” ; and Mr. Apsley Pellatt, responding to a toast in 
honour of Southwark, dwelt strongly on the necessity of providing the 
borough with municipal institutions of her own. 





When Police-Sergeant Patterson was enveloped in the flames of phos- 
phorus at the fire at Mr. Button’s, in Holborn, Havaland, a soldier belonging 
to the Artillery endeavoured to assist him, and succeeded in tearing off the 
burning clothes ; butin the effort the soldier was himself badly burnt. Both 
Were taken to the hospital. Patterson died: though the soldier was in danger 
his life has been saved, but the muscles and tendons of his arms are so 
shrunken that he is unfit for further service. He bears four stripes for good | 
conduct, and he had but six months to serve to become entitled to a pension. | 
The poor fellow applied at the Guildhall Police-office on Tuesday, for some 
assistance ; at the same time stating that he was about to proceed to Wool- 
Wich to submit to a formal court-martial on account of his absence without 
leave, Sir Robert Carden gave the brave fellow 2/., and announced that he 
would be happy to receive donations from the public for his further relief. 

‘s Mr. Gale, a retired sea-captain living at Somers Town, has been robbed of 
211/. in notes and gold, by two “ magsmen,”’ who met him in the City, 
led him to a public-house, introduced the subject of money and the clever- 
hess of rogues, and then illustrated the latter by the old trick of substituting 

notes and brass medals for the real money of Mr. Gale, who carefully 
stowed away the trash in his fob. The dupe did not discover his loss till 
the Police took charge of him after he had been drinking too freely. 


Che Prouinres, 

Alnwick was the scene of a great banquet on Tuesday, in honour of 
Sir George Grey. After his defeat at the general election, a proposition 
was made to raise a subscription and present a testimonial to Sir George. 
Accordingly, upwards of 400 guineas were subscribed, chiefly in small sums 
from non-electors, including 13,000 of the working class. The testimonial 
consisted of a salver and candelabrum, supported at the base by a miner, 
a smith, and a ploughman, and bearing the arms of Alnwick, Morpeth, 
and Berwick. In order to enable the working classes to attend the din- 
ner, the price of a ticket was fixed at three shillings; and as Alnwick 
boasted of no room large enough, a structure was erected in the market- 
place calculated to hold 1000 persons, with galleries running round for 
the accommodation of ladies. The dinner began at one o'clock; Sir 
Walter Trevelyan in the chair. Sir George Grey sat at his right hand ; 
and at the same table were Earl Grey, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Pan- 
mure, Mr. Blackett M.P., Mr. Ingham M.P., Mr. Beaumont M.P., Mr. 
Ellice junior M.P., Mr. C. W. G. Howard M.P., and other gentlemen, 
including five bearing the name of Grey. As the chairman is a Teeto- 
tailer, he declined to call upon the company to fill their glasses,— 
holding the custom of proposing toasts as a “ relic of barbarism.” This 
caused some -hissing and confusion; but the usual healths were 
proposed, beginning with the Royal Family, her Majesty’s Ministers, the 
Bishop of Durham, and then “ Sir George Grey.” ‘This last was pro- 
posed by Mr. Young of the Redlington Iron-works; who described the 
late election, and the origin of the testimonial. He had been deputed by 
the working men of Northumberland to present that testimonial, “ pur- 


| chased mainly by their humble offerings,” in token of their estimation of ” 


Sir George’s character, talents, and public services. In his speech of 
thanks, Sir George Grey said that the gift would be a permanent record 
to him, and to his children’s children, that he had obtained the highest 
prize in political life—the warm, generous, and sincere regard of that 
class of his fellow countrymen “ who possess as yet no direct voice in 
the choice of Members of Parliament, but whose interests are concerned 
in good government, and bound up with the prosperity of the country.” 
Sir George fought over again the contest which ended by the “ complete, 
unambiguous, unequivocal triumph of the Free-trade policy,” as soon as 
the new Parliament met. He had been defeated, but the principles he 


| represented, not those of his opponents, had been victorious. In- 


deed, they had been supported by those opponents themselves.  Al- 


| though the Reform Act has disappointed some of the most sanguine 


among us, it has conferred substantial blessings on the people: he 
hoped its defects would very speedily be dealt with in a bold, firm, 
and strictly constitutional spirit. Earl Grey spoke in a_ simila: 
tone when he acknowledged the toast to his own health. It was 
more honourable, he said, to be defeated “as Sir George Grey was 
defeated, after polling more than 1300 electors, than to be returned in the 
manner in which his adversaries were returned.” Territorial influence 
and a delusive ery had succeeded, as they succeeded in 1807 and 1841; 
but these electoral defeats had not been political defeats. Sir Walter 
Trevelyan took advantage of the proposal of his health to make a speech 
against fermented liquors. [He advocated what would amount to a Maine 
Liquor Law for Great Britain, and proposed that Sir George Grey should 
bring in the bill.] Lord Carlisle spoke on his own behalf and that of the 
Hfouse of Lords. Lord Panmure was spokesman for the “ strangers.” 
Although this was the first time he had enjoyed Northumbrian hospitality, 
“he hoped they would again invite the Blue Bonnets to come over the 
border, and the Blue Bonnets would be right glad to come.’”’ Mr. 
Samuel Donkin, a tenant-farmer, described the condition of the tenant- 
voters as one of servitude. It was “an act of Spartan virtue” for a 
tenant to vote against his landlord. Mr. C. W. G. Howard, Mr. Beau- 
mont, Mr. Ingham, and Mr. Blackett, also addressed the meeting. ‘The 
whole was over by six o'clock. 

Mr. Willans has withdrawn his pretensions as candidate for Hudders- 
field, and has introduced Lord Goderich to the Liberals of the borough. 
At a meeting held on Wednesday, in the Philosophical Hall, Lord Gode- 
rich addressed the electors. He is for the extension of the franchise to 
the utmost possible extent; improved distribution of electoral districts, 
vote by ballot, education, reduction of military and naval expenditure so 
far as is consistent with national independence, abolition of church-rates, 
and against any further endowment of religious bodies by the state. He 
was very well received, and a resolution in his favour was passed. 

In the event of a new writ being issued for Lancaster, there will be 
two candidates,—Mr. John Armstrong, brother of the unseated Member ; 
and Mr. Thomas Greene, who, after representing the borough for twenty- 
eight years, was defeated at the last general election. 

Blackburn was visited with another riot after the election terminated 
and the military had marched back to Burnley. It appears that there 
were some eighty Scotchmen who voted for Fielden ; on Saturday night 
the “ Hornbyites ” made a savage attack on the son of one of them, beat- 
ing him severely in the street, following him into a house, and leaving 
him insensible on the hearth from blows. Several houses were attacked. 
One of the inmates fired on the mob, and a Hornbyite was peppered in 
the face. Recourse was again had to the military, and about four hun- 
dred special constables were sworn in. 





Doncaster Church is to be restored. A public meeting was held in the 
town on Tuesday,—the Archbishop of York in the chair; when 31007. 
was subscribed on the spot; making a total of 17,7007. already sub- 
scribed. Among the speakers were the Earl of Harewood, Lord Londes- 
borough, Mr. Edmund Denison M.P., Mr. Wrightson M.P., Mr. Wal- 
banke Childers, and Archdeacon Creyke. 


A deputation from the North-western Railway Company’s porters at 
Liverpool had an interview on Saturday with Mr. Poole, the manager. 
That gentleman reasoned with them in an amicable tone, consented tem- 
porarily to pay them the rate of wages agreed to by their superintendent, 
and promised to lay all their propositions before the Directors at their 
next meeting. The men on learning this resumed their work. 

There is a movement among the men employed on the railways at 
Manchester to obtain an advance of wages. A ferment had begun among 
the porters in the service of the North-western Company ; when Mr. Salt, 
the goods-manager, acting through a foreman, called upon the men to 


; act openly, and state their wishes to him. A great number of the porters 
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went to his room; where he made them a long address, inclining to fa- 
vour their request for an increase of wages, but repelling that for an alter- 
ation of hours: he promised to lay the matter before the Directors. The 
men, who denied that they meant to “strike,” left the room apparently 
well pleased, 





Miss Barlow, a governess, has recovered damages in an action against the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, for hurts caused by a collision 
on their line at Bootle Lane station, near Liverpool. A luggage-train was 
driven into a passenger-train at the exit from a tunnel, at which dangerous 
spot the passenger-train had been stopped for the collection of the tickets. 
Miss Barlow was proceeding on her way to a situation. By a blow on the 
thigh she was crippled for life. During the trial, at Liverpool, an agree- 
ment was come to, and a verdict was taken for 370/. 

At Liverpool, on Saturday, Messrs. Cotterill and Co., bleachers, of Great 
Lever, proceeded in an action against Mr. Latham to recover damages for a 
breach of contract. Mr. Latham supplied a new boiler to the plaintiffs ; it 
burst ; four persons were killed and others hurt, and upwards of 3000/. of 
damage was done to the premises. It was alleged that the boiler was in- 
sufficient, and not capable of sustaining a pressure of 60 pounds to the square 
inch as guaranteed. Mr. Latham denied this, and ascribed the disaster to 
improper treatment—over-pressure of steam. It was agreed that the Jury 
should pronounce a verdict on the facts, leaving the amount of damages to 
be settled by referees. The Judge put three questions to the Jury—Was the 
boiler properly made ? was it capable of bearing a pressure of 60 pounds ? 
had it been exposed to a greater pressure than that ? The Jury answered 
the first two questions in the negative, but did not find sufficient evidence 
to prove the pressure at the moment of the explosion. 

A Taunton Jury have given 3007. damages to a young woman named 
Crocker for a breach of promise of marriage on the part of Mr. Moore. 
Moore is a wealthy farmer at Exford, an ignorant man, aged forty-four; 
Crocker is a girl of twenty-two, and was servant to the farmer. He un- 
doubtedly. promised to marry her; it was alleged that he was the father of a 
child which she has had. Ile was at one time very fond of her, and used to 
drive his herds by her father’s window to show his wealth. For the de- 
fence, a raw-looking clown was called to swear that he had frequently been 
familiar with the girl; and other witnesses were produced to show her gene- 
ral levity of conduct. The Jury evidently disbelieved these witnesses. 


Saunders, the murderer of Mr, Toller, at Ilford, was hanged at Chelmsford 
on Thursday morning. Ile had been respited for a time; but a medical in- 
quiry did not warrant a commutation of his sentence on the score of a dis- 
eased mind. 

Lewis Perran, a youth of eighteen, has been convicted at Taunton of 
‘maliciously wounding” a woman unknown, “ with intent to kill and mur- 
der her.” The woman was found dead at Bath, in the river Avon; and the 
lad‘was indicted for her “ murder,’’ but the Grand Jury had ignored the bill. 
Mr. Justice Erle, in consideration of the culprit’s youth, sentenced him to 
the mitigated punishment of ten years’ transportation. 





The explosion in the Arley mine, near Wigan, was more fatal in its effects 
than was at first aapes. On Saturday forty bodies had been found, and 
more were supposed to be in the North working. Besides those killed, a 
number of the colliers were burnt or bruised, and in some cases their limbs 
were fractured. 

Arley mine belongs to the Ince Hall Coal Company. The depth of the 
shaft is 414 yards; the workings extend in different directions to great dis- 
tances. Soon after the explosion, several of the living and a number of 
corpses were got out; but before some of the gallerics could be explored 


large repairs had to be executed to restore ventilation; and in the North | 


working so much had been destroyed, and the passages were so obstructed 
with fallen material, that it was evident days would elapse before the work- 
ing could be searched: it was supposed that several people had perished 
there. The last of the miners taken out alive were two men who had been 
in the pit eighteen hours: one had suffered so slightly that he was able to 
walk home. There was much difficulty in identifying the corpses, as many 
of the miners were strangers from Wales, and known but imperfectly at 
the houses where they lodged. 

The inquest was opened on Friday. The chief witness then was Mr, Dar- 
lington, the manager of the works, who gave very lengthy evidence. Ie 
described the pit, and explained what persons had charge of it. All the 
men worked—or were ordered to work—with locked safety-lamps. The ex- 
plosion probably originated from some one having unlocked a lamp, or from 
a lamp having failed, the ventilation being imperfect at the time. Several 
men had been prosecuted for taking off the tops of lamps. The whole of the 
pit was in excellent working order. Mr. Darlington believed that at the 
time of the explosion the ventilation had not been maintained. Thomas 
Jones, the underlooker, had told him, that on the Wednesday he had per- 
mitted a furnace to become slack in order that repairs might be effected in 
the shaft. He did this without removing the miners from the pit or con- 
sulting Mr. Darlington—Jones thought it was “ quite safe.””’ When the 
furnace was low gas seems to have accumulated ; then the fire was increased, 
and the gas which had collected was put into motion. Jones said the work- 
ings had been examined before he increased the fire. The man was gene- 
rally very careful—* exceedingly anxious for everything doing well.’’ 

The list of the dead continues to swell. Since Saturday, one of the men 
taken out alive has sunk from the effects of the choke-damp; and no fewer 
than sixteen more bodies have been brought to the surface, while one man 
is still missing. 

On Thursday, a number of the miners were examined. From the admissions, 
an explosion was a thing that might fairly be expected at almost any time. 
There are rules for the guidance of the colliers; they are read every pay- 
day ; but there is so great a crowd, so much noise, so much inattention—the 
two latter apparently wilful—that the reading is useless. The rules prohibit 
the blasting of coal or stone unless under the direction of an officer; they 
forbid smoking, and the unlocking of lamps: yet blasting is performed by 
the miners at their own free will; smoking is freely indulged in—the men 
lighting their pipes by drawing the flame of their lamps to the wire; and 
sometimes they unlock theirlamps. Other irregularities occur. 

In addition to the seven men who perished by choke-damp in the coal- 
mine at Risca, three others have since died from the effects of the fire— 
among them he who caused it, Davies. He admitted before his death, that 
the gas caught fire at his naked candle, after he and Williams, another of 
the deceased, had removed a sheet for five or ten minutes to allow a tram to 
pass. Davies was a reckless person: formerly he had been fined for taking 
a candle into a dangerous place. The dying Williams deposed that the sheet 
was down for ten minutes. He knew that a naked light was dangerous; he 

: aglve g fireman, stated his belief that the sheet was 
for two hours. The removal of the sheet 
ring the ventilation, and gas would accumu- 
e been left open. The act for which Davies 
just such a disaster as this. The gene- 
ly of safety-lamps, and the precautions to 
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. . . . i, 
their own and their fellows’ lives sufficiently to obey the rules. The J 
found that the explosion arose from the ‘‘ reckless conduct”’ of Davies, uy 

At the inquest at Masbro’ on the body of Mr. Cuthbertson, manager at a 
Sheffield manufactory, who was killed in attempting to leave a train before 
it had quite stopped, the Jury, pronouncing the fatality “ accidental,” ex. 
pressed a hope that the railway authorities would endeavour to check the 
prevalent and dangerous practice of quitting trains while in motion, by en. 
forcing the penalty attached to such conduct. 

At the inquest on the man who was scalded to death by the giving way'of 
the flue of a boiler at Stockport, Mr. Holcroft, an engineer, ascribed the ae. 
cident to the cracking of the plates of the flue from rivet-hole to rivet-hole- 
the strength was thus diminished, and the flue gave way. There was no 
want of water. But Mr. Roberts, another engineer, stated that the disaster 
had been caused by want of water, and not by the inefficiency of the boiler or 
the amount of weight upon the safety-valve. The Jury concluded that death 
had been caused by the “ accidental bursting’’ of the flue, from the boiler 
being short of water. 

Mr. John Eaton, a maltster of Chester, has been killed at Mollington sta. 
tion. He was standing on the rails, his attention fixed on a goods-traiy 
which was on its way to Chester, when an express-train dashed up, and the 
unfortunate gentleman was struck on the head by the buffer. 

The church of St. Hilary in Cornwall, a commodious structure, though 
possessing few architectural attractions, has been destroyed by fire, ascribed 
to the overheating of the flue of a stove on Good Friday. 

A fire which broke out at Hitchin during the night not only destroyed the 
premises of Mr. Gatward, an ironmonger, but Mrs. Gatward perished in the 
flames. The unfortunate woman was escaping with her husband and house. 
hold, almost naked, when she ran into a room to obtain more clothing or to 
save something, and the fire overpowered her. 

The mansion of Mr, John Dixon, at Knells, near Carlisle, was burnt down 
early on Saturday morning, some of the inmates narrowly escaping with 
life. The loss is estimated as high as 14,000/., while the insurances amount 
to only 6000/. 





IRELAND. 

The cattle show of the Royal Dublin Society was held on Tuesday, 
The number of animals exhibited exceeded that of any previous year— 
the young stock especially. In the evening, the Lord-Licutenant was 
present at the meeting of the Society. A vote of thanks being passed, he 
delivered a speech dwelling chiefly on the merits of the show ; but adding 
that Ireland appears no longer paralyzed by the depression caused by the 
adverse circumstances of former times, and there is no longer occasion to 
stimulate the energies of the gentry, the farmers, and the landed proprie- 
tors. He hoped Irish agriculturists would soon send specimens to Eng- 
lish exhibitions, and bring back some of the prizes carried off that day by 
English exhibitors. 

Lord Derby has caused his cattle and farming stock in Tipperary to be 
sold. The proceeds of the sale amounted to 4000/, The estate, hitherto 
farmed by his Lordship, has been let to tenants. 

An unpleasant contest between the authorities of Queen’s College, 
Cork, has been brought to light. The Vice-President and Council of the 
College charge the President with a despotic use of his authority. He 
will not attend the deliberations of the Council, yet he claims and exer- 
cises an unqualified veto on their resolutions; he insists that he alone is 
authorized to carry on the correspondence of the College, and he draws 
it up without any communication with the Council. The Vice-Presi- 
dent and his colleagues have embodied their complaint in a memorial to 
the Queen; and they allege that the dispute for authority endangers the 
institution itself, 


Mr. Poe, a county-cess collector living in Shinrone, found a number of 
burglars in his house at night, burning his papers. Mr. Poe was armed 
with two pistols; he called on the robbers to desist and surrender; they re- 
fused ; he fired a pistol, and shot one mandead. The police have since appre- 
hended two of the gang who escaped from the house. 

The Minerva steamer, on her voyage from Liverpool to Belfast, on Tuesday 
night, when some miles North of the Calf of Man, came into collision with 
a ship, which immediately sank: all on board must have perished, and 
nothing was found even to denote what vessel had disappeared. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Earl of Carlisle arrived at Aberdeen on Tuesday, to deliver his 
inaugural address as Lord Rector. He had cut out for himself a “busy 
week,” as he expressed it at Alnwick. On the evening of his arrival, he 
attended a weekly meeting known as the “ Ragged Kirk,” a place of wor- 
ship in one of the lowest parts of the town,—making a speech and giving 
a donation. On Wednesday he delivered his inaugural address; on 
Thursday, he was to “dine” with the students at twelve o'clock, re- 
ceive the freedom of the city at two, and deliver a lecture on the “ Poetry 
of Pope” in the evening. 


There have been interesting trials at Edinburgh of a number of officers of 
the North British Railway Company, for causing a fatal collision. Toese 
were the general circumstances of the disaster. On the evening of the 8th 
October, an irregular goods-train was despatched from the Edinburgh ter- 
minus to Portobello, three miles distant, with orders to deposit two sets 0 
empty waggons on sidings at that station, and to leave the body of the train, 
consisting of trucks loaded with pig-iron, at Leith Junction, a quarter of a 
mile nearer Edinburgh. In violation of the rules of the Company, this 
train was despatched within fifteen minutes of the starting of the regular 
evening mail-train to Berwick and London, which leaves Edinburgh at 2.99- 
This goods-train, which would appear to have left Edinburgh about 5.49, 
reached Portobello in eight or ten minutes. It “ shunted” the empty wag- 
gons into two sidings at the furthest end of Portobello station ; and, leaving 
the pig-iron trucks on the down-line at the station, directly in the way of 
the mail-train, the engine proceeded along the up-line, passed the sta- 
tion, with the object of taking the crossing at the other end of the 
trucks, and taking them wp the down-line to Leith Junction,—thus 
running directly to meet the mail-train. While the goods-engine was 
taking the last crossing, the mail-train, which was three minutes late, came 
in sight ; and as it was not to stop at Portobello, it was advancing with great 
speed. The engine backed to the trucks, but it had scarcely begun to move 
them when a collision took place. The tender of the goods-engine was -— 
turned upon it, and the mail-train engine was rampant upon the heap. “ e 
guard of the goods-train, who was fastening the pilot-engine to the truc ~ 
was killed on the spot, and the driver and stoker of the mail-train, as a's0 
some of the passengers, suffered severely from the concussion. ’ a 

The first persons tried were M‘Donald, the driver of the goods-engine, an 
Wilson, the station-master at Portobello. Hogarth, a porter, had —~ * 
cluded in the charge, but he was acquitted, and ap as a witness. e 
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risoners were accused of culpable homicide, and culpable neglect of duty. ; derances they interposed to all useful enterprise and social advancement, 


he main ground for the charge against the station-master was, that he oc- 
cupied himself in weighing two carts when he knew that a goods-train had 
arrived and that the mail was due in ten minutes: when he came upon 
the platform, it was too late to prevent the collision, though he made efforts 
by signals to stop the mail. It was proved that the driver was directed by 
the deceased guard to do what he did; but then, the driver was responsible 
if he pursued a dangerous course. Mr. Rowbotham, general manager, ex- 
plained the system upon which the line was worked. ‘“ A goods or luggage 
train is not allowed to depart fifteen minutes before a mail-train ; and it is the 
duty of a station-master, if it arrives within fifteen minutes, not to allow it 
top x It was the duty of the engine-man of the goods-train to have 
removed his goods-train before the mail-train was due. Three or five 
minutes aogee! would have been enough. To have done so sooner, might 
have rather impeded than promoted the safety of the line. The goods- 
engine had a certain work to do, and if it could do its work within the time 
that night, it would rather have promoted the safety of the line than ob- 
structed it. Being at the station thirteen minutes before the mail-train, it 
was not the engine-man’s duty to take his train immediately off the line, for 
the work would then have to be done after the mail-train h 
though by the rules the goods engine-man is instructed to have the line 
cleared fifteen minutes before the expected arrival of a passenger-train, 
there are some of the rules we should not expect to be so strictly enforced in 
the case of a pilot or jobbing engine, and especially in cases of emergency. I 
think this was a case of emergency.” ri 

The counsel for the prisoners endeavoured to throw the blame on the driver 
of the mail-train for not stopping on observing the signals. In charging the 
Jury, the Lord Justice Clerk animadyerted on the evidence of the manager. 
“The testimony of Mr. Rowbotham showed how dreadful was the result 
of that carelessness which such lax notions on the part of superior officers on 
railways encourage. It showed how heavy is the responsibility of superior 
officers who would take on themselves to support ab views as to the duty 
of their inferiors. It is by the propagation of such notions, by railway supe- 


riors’ sanctioning such lax and such dangerous tampering with minutes, by | 


encouraging them to run such risks, by holding out that such things could 

— — — a Y —<— of the public is endangered 

daily ; and most heavy is the moral and the legal responsibility rs 

er hold out such ra A toe as these.” ’ a 

The Jury retired, and after half an hour’s absence returned with the fol- 
lowing verdict—‘‘ Wilson, guilty of culpable neglect of duty in not clearing 
the station; and M‘Donald also guilty, with this extenuation, that he was 
under the ———— that he should attend to the orders of the guard.” 

Next day, Lyall, superintendent of the goods department at Edinburgh, 
and Ramsay, foreman porter, were tried on similar charges; the allegation 
being that they permitted the irregular train to leave the terminus without 
allowing an interval of fifteen minutes between it and the mail-train. The 
charge against Lyall was withdrawn, as he was authorized to delegate his duty 
toRamsay ; and the verdict in Ramsay's case was.** Not proven,” —a majority 
of the Jury not considering the fact of the time being less than Hiteen wiiuies 
to be clearly established. 

The trial disclosed the fact that there was no individual having charge to 
direct the succession of trains leaving Edinburgh station: so that a goods- 
train and a passenger-train might be started simultaneously, there being no 
communication between the two departments. Several of the witnesses 
stated that the rules of the company were generally understood to be inap- 
plicable, and were not generally acted upon at the Edinburgh station; and 
the great laxity that prevailed was warmly commented on by counsel on 
both sides. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, in summing up, said that, after these disclosures. 
it was plain that on another such occasion it would be the parties responsible 
for maintaining such a state of things that would be placed at the bar—direc- 
tors or manager. The same state of matters seems to have been continued 
even after this accident, and neither the manager nor the directors seem to 
have taken any steps whatever to prevent the repetition of such accidents. 
Such a state of things is maintained at their own peril; and if another such 
catastrophe occurred, they have received a pretty plain intimation as to how 
the public prosecutor would deal with those who persist in maintaining it. 
— was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, and M‘Donald 

four. 

Trusell, an Irishman employed at Dalmellington Iron-works, has been 
committed to Ayr Prison for causing the death of his child, two years old, 
by placing her in a coal-cellar, on a wisp of straw, without any covering. 
The cold-blooded motive for the crime is supposed to have been the desire to 
get a small sum of money from a benefit society for the burial of the child. 





Fareign aut Colonial, 


France.—The Emperor has been gratified, this week, by the visit of a 
deputation from certain gentlemen of the City of London to present an 
address announcing their peaceful intentions. The Tuileries was the 
scene of this performance, and Monday the time. The address, signed 
by upwards of 4000 persons, stated to be “merchants, bankers, traders, 
and others,” was borne into the Imperial presence by Sir James Duke, 
Mr. Masterman junior, Mr. Glyn, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. 
J. D. Powles, Mr. W. Gladstone, [not the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ] 
and Sir Edward Buxton. Sir James Duke, civic orator on the occasion, 
prefaced the presentation of the address with a speech, beginning “ Sire,” 
and expressing the “ honour and gratification” of the gentlemen present 
at appearing before his Imperial Majesty to present to him and “the 
French nation” a declaration of amity “from the commercial community 
of the metropolis of the British empire.” He added, that the document 

conveyed a “faithful representation of the feelings of the people of 
England at large”; and, “in conclusion,” he expressed a fervent hope, 
that “under your reign, France and England may be always united in a 


friendly and mutually beneficial intercourse, and that from the friendship | , . oe oe ets 4 a a ; 
>| him not to permit in future any Socialist manifestations similar to that 


of these two great nations results may ensue favourable to the peace of 
the world and the happiness of mankind.” Sir James then read the ad- 
ess, as follows. 

“ We, the undersigned merchants, bankers, traders, and others, of Lon- 
don, feel ourselves called upon at this time, publicly to express the concern 
with which we learn, through various channels of information, that an im- 
reg exists in the minds of the people of France that feelings of an un- 
nendly character are entertained towards them by the people of England. 

. We think it right emphatically to declare, that we believe no such feel- 
ings exist on the part of the English people towards the people of France. 

€ believe the welfare of both nations to be closely interwoven, as well in a 
Mutually advantageous and extending commen intercourse as in a com- 
aaary participation in all the improvements of art and science. 
fi Rejoicing in the reflection that nearly forty years have passed since the 
nal cessation of hostilities between France and England, we record our con- 


— that European wars should be remembered only to be deplored for 
© sacrifice of life and treasure with which they were attended, the hin- 


ad passed. Al- | 











the angry and unchristian feelings which they evoked in their progress, ar 
the heavy financial burdens which they left behind them at their close, 
considerations which supply the most powerful motives to every individual 
in the European community to avoid and to oppose by every means in his 
power whatever may tend to cause the recurrence of such evils, 

“ We desire to remark, that if, ia that expression of opinion on public 
questions which the press of England is accustomed to exercise, it is 
found occasionally to speak with apparent harshness of the government or 
the institutions of other states, the same is not to be understood in a spirit 
of national hostility, or as desiring to give offence. We fecl, that with the 
internal policy or mode of government which the French nation may think 
good to adopt for itself, it is not for British subjects to interfere, further 
than heartily to desire that it may result in peace and happiness to all in- 
terested therein. H 

“* We conclude this declaration, by proclaiming our earnest desire for the 
long continuance of cordiality and good-will between Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen ; our determination to do all in our power to uphold the same; and 
our fervent hope that the! inhabitants of both nations may in future only 
vie with each other in cultivating the arts of peace, and in extending the 
sources of social improvement, for their common benefit.” 

The Emperor replied, “in the English language ”— 

“Gentlemen, I am extremely touched by this manifestation. It confirms 
me in the confidence with which the good sense of the English nation has 
always inspired me. During the long stay I made in England, I admired 
the liberty she enjoys—thanks to the perfection of her institutions. Never- 
theless, at one period last year, I feared that public opinion was misled with 
regard to the true state of France and her sentiments towards Great Britain. 
But the good faith of a great people cannot be long deceived, and the step 
which you now take is a striking proof of this. 

“Ever since I have held power, my eflorts have constantly tended to de- 
velop the prosperity of France. 1 know her interests. ‘They are not differ- 
ent from those of all other civilized nations. Like you, I desire peace; and 
to make it sure, I wish, like you, to draw closer the bonds which unite our 
two countries.” 

In the evening, some of the gentlemen attended the ball at the Luxem- 
bourg ; and on Wednesday the deputation dined with the Emperor, in the 
private apartments of the Empress, 

The Emperor received a deputation from the Darien Ship Canal Com- 
pany, on Tuesday, headed by Sir Charles Fox. Sir Charles explained to 
the Emperor the origin and objects of the Company, which we some time 
ago laid before our readers. The Company has obtained the necessary 
concession from the local authority of New Grenada, and has offered to 
the United States a share in the undertaking. I has received through- 
out the cordial approbation of the British Government. 

_ Our next step (Sir Charles continued) is, with the full consent of that 
FOVSEB™S"Sne of ihe ‘great maritime powers, “fins dh GVideht iitérést'm this 
great question of a junction between the two oceans. France, who owes so 
much to your Imperial Majesty, will, we believe, be grateful to you, Sire, 
for granting your Imperial countenance and support to our undertaking ; 
and in the name of this deputation and of the company whom we have the 
honour to represent, I venture to; hope for this support with perfect confi- 
dence, because we know that your Imperial Majesty, not only as the chief of 
this great nation, but also by your — knowledge of the subject, is pre- 
eminently qualified to appreciate the object which we have in view and the 
means which we have adopted.” 

The Emperor replied to this statement, also in English— 

“Gentlemen, I received with the liveliest interest the intelligence of the 
formation of a great company for the junction of the two oceans. I haye no 
doubt that you will succeed in an undertaking which must render so import- 
ant a service to the commerce of the whole world, since such eminent men 
are placed at the head of your company. I have long appreciated all the ad- 
vantages of a junction between the two seas; and when I was in England 
I endeavoured to draw the attention of scicntific men to this sunt. You 
may therefore rest assured, gentlemen, that you will meet with a 1 the sup- 
port from me which such noble efforts deserve.” 

Before the deputation withdrew, aftcr the members had been presented 
to him one by one, he said— 

“T am happy to have seen your honourable deputation the very day after 
having received the one which, on the part of the merchants of London, ex- 
pressed to me the most friendly sentiments in favour of peace—sentiments 
with which my own feelings have always been in complete accord.” 

The Legislative Body gave a grand ball on Easter Monday, in honour 
of the Emperor and Empress, in the Palace of the Luxembourg. About 
four thousand persons were present. The Emperor danced with Made- 
moiselle Billault and the Empress with M. Billault; the other persons 
in the quadrille were M. Fould and the Princess Mathilde, M. Rogier, 
the Belgian Minister, and the Countess of Hatzfeld, the wife of the Prus- 
sian Minister. Several English gentlemen exhibited themselves in the 
uniforms of the Militia. ‘The Duke of Brunswick was there, bedizened 
with diamonds; and a gentleman, said to be Lord Orkney, in Highland 
costume—wearing “ the knife at the garter, the hunting-horn, the plaid, 
the kilt, the bonnet, the sporran—all complete as Roderick Dhu or Fer- 
gus Mac Ivor.” It was remarked that neither M. Kisseleff nor M. Hub- 
ner was present. 

Gencral Count Ornano succeeds the Duke of Padua as Governor of the 
Invalides; and General Lebrun, Duke de Plaisance, formerly one of the 
Consuls with the great Napoleon, as Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour, 

Among the bills now before the Legislative Body is one for “ the orga- 
nization of the military navy.” 

M. de Maupas has issued a circular to the Prefect of the Seine desiring 





made on the funeral of Madame Raspail. The reason alleged is, that the 
Socialist party secms disposed to “ put itself in movement and bring itself 
again before the world,” 

Tvurxey.—Intelligence from Constantinople, this week, has been ex- 
tremely meagre and contradictory. Some reports have represented all 
as settled, others as unsettled ; and the latest accounts, dated March 14, 
and received in Paris on Thursday, give colour to the latter rumour, 
Prince Menschikoff had not then presented his ultimatum ; and the mili- 
tary preparations in the South of Russia continued. Stores for an army 
of 150,000 men were collected, or to be collected, at Odessa. Several 
Russian officers had sct out for the Archipelago, for Montenegro, and for 
Greece. In fact, direct advices from Athens announce the arrival of Ad- 
miral Corniloff, the commander of the Black Sea fleet. It was given out 
that he had come “ to sce the antiquities,” 

What the precise demands of Prince Menschikoff have been, yet re- 
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mains unknown. But the Semaphore of Marseilles states that they in- 
clude not only the revocation of the firman on the Holy Places, obtained 
by the importunities of M. de Lavalette, but also the claim that the 
Greek Patriarch shall receive his investiture at St. Petersburg, and that 
the Greek Church and clergy shall be placed under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Czar. 

A new bank, whose capital has been furnished from England, received 
the official approval of the Sultan on the 13th March. 


Grrmany.—According to a letter dated Vienna, 20th March, the Em- 
peror of Austria had quite recovered his bodily health, and the optic 
nerve had regained its strength. Nevertheless, the Archduke William 
still continued to hold the post of Imperial Deputy. 

The Tyrolese riflemen lately held a féte in honour of the recovery of the 
Before they separated, some of the more enthusiastic fired upon 
It is said that our musical Ambassador has 








Emperor. 
the British armorial ensigns. 
complained thereof. 

‘The Archbishop of Milan and a deputation from Lombardy, who went 
to Vienna to express their devotedness to the Emperor on his escape 
from Libeny, were received on the 19th by the Archduke Francis. He 
rejoiced to see’ the representatives of Lombardy at the foot of the throne ; 
and he accepted the “ act of homage as a solemn pledge that the people 
of Lombardy recognize the benefits which for ages past they have re- 
ceived from the august house of Austria, and at this time from the Emperor ; 
who would see that the Lombards, appreciating his kindness, will hence- 
forth be faithful and devoted.” . : 

It appears that the working men of Hanover, especially railway la- 
bourers and mechanics, have lately been in the habit of attending ‘‘ work- 
ing men’s meetings,” to which the Government attach a political signi- 
ficance. The superintendent of the works issued a notice stating that all 
the men in the Government employ known to attend these meetings in 
future should be discharged. This notice was printed and posted within 
the limits of the station and in the work-shops; but scarcely a day 
elapsed before the notices were torn down, and their places supplied with 
portraits of Robert Blum. 

Traty.—The vaunted amnesty at Mantua applied, as it now appears, 
to a large number of prisoners who had been confined some months, and 
tried for an alleged conspiracy in 1851. It is called the “amnesty of the 
innocent”’ by the Italian journals. , 

Count Gyulai’s mode of conciliating the Lombards is peculiar. It was 
already mentioned that the Milanese Municipality illuminated the theatre 
of La Scala on the announcement of the Mantuan amnesty: the Com- 


mandant ordered the national hymn to be sung; whereupon the people 

om ° . . & ete, abies 
16 thie’ inte? part ol His BEX : ihe*alarquis was instant y arttela oF canes 
of Count Gyulai, taken first to the city prison, and tlien confined in his 
own house. 

Several Italian officers who served under Napoleon the Great have been 
permitted by the Austrian authorities to proceed to Paris to congratulate 
the present Napoleon. 

Spary.—The report of the majority of the Committee on the claims of 
Marslial Narvaez, which was favourable to the Marshal, has been re- 
jected in the Senate by 106 to 64. An attempt made to mitigate the 
severity of the present press law met with a similar fate in the Chamber 
of Deputies; it was lost by 153 to 47. 


Unirep Srates.—The Cambria arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, with 
advices from New York to the 15th; and the Pacific on Thursday, with 
advices to the 19th March. ‘ 

President Pierce and his Cabinet were apportioning office to clamorous 
applicants. Ata Cabinet meeting on the 12th, it was decided that Mr. 
Buchanan should be Ambassador to England, Mr. Dix to France, and 
Mr. Soulé to Spain. In the Senate, the discussion on the Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty had been continued. 

There appear to have been some disturbances at Greytown and in the 
neighbourhood. The people of that town had sent an armed force, which 
pulled down a portion of the building of the Vanderbilt Transit Company, 
hauling down the American flag, after saluting it with military honours, 

From San Francisco we have news of extensive murders, committed 
partly by Indians and partly by a band of Mexican bandits, headed by a 
young ruffian named Joaquim, one of whose exploits is said to have been 
the killing of three Americans with a revolver as he rode through a vil- 
lage at full gallop. Several Chinese had also been murdered, ‘There had 
been a turn-out to suppress the Joaquim gang. 

The tiresome debate on the Bulwer and Clayton treaty continued in 
the Senate. Mr. Butler, a leading Democratic Senator from South 
Carolina, had defended England from the attacks of Mr. Douglas. 
“We should love her,” he said, “because she is our mother, and 
because she pours and has poured the streams of her refreshing in- 
telligence through the Union.”” Mr. Douglas retorted, that they had a 
good many mothers—English, Irish, Scotch, Norman, French, Spanish— 
every kind of descent. 
England, but her policy, he said, has been one of hostility to the Union. 

Her streams of intelligence are a stream of Abolition, treason, and insur- 
rection, which he thought would excuse Mr. Butler from indorsing those 
streams of literature under the name of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and other 
works—( Tremendous applause in the galleries)—libelling us and our insti- 
tutions, and holding them up to the hate and prejudice of the world. 

The Chair ordered the galleries to be cleared; and the debate con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Butler had spoken of the streams which authors and orators have 
poured out upon them. He did not expect a miserable allusion to “Uncle 
Yom’s Cabin.” It was ad captandum, and not manly. 

Mr. Douglas—“ I spoke in terms of reverence and respect of the monu- 
ments of statesmen in England, of patriotism, legal learning, science and 
literature—of all that was great, noble, and admirable. I did not expect 
statesmen to go back two or three centuries to justify the aggressions of the 

resent age. And when I heard the plaudits relative to the past, I thought 
had a right to allude to the present enormities of England.” 

Mr. Butler—“ I should like to know how England is responsible for ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’? If the Senator takes the sickly sentimentality of the day as 


an exponent of the English heart and literature, very well. I alluded to 
our commercial relations with England, and our connexion as a civilized na- 
tion; and would the Senator postpone her?” 

Mr. Douglas—‘‘ I would postpone her, or give her a 
than other nations, but treat her as duty requires.” 
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Mr. Butler—‘ We can find sickly sentimentality every where, such a8 the 
Maine Liquor Law, and all that.” (Laughter.) 

The debate was adjourned for some days. 

Private letters from Belize have confirmed the account of troubles on the 
Honduras coast; and that Truxillo surrendered, under protest, to the 
superior force of the Devastation war-steamer, acting on behalf of the 
King of Mosquito. Authentic particulars are wanting. It is stated, 
however, that Truxillo was not threatened with bombardment, jp » 
many words, but only with “the consequences” of refusing to decide, in 
two hours, whether it would surrender or not. 

Carr or Goop Horr.—The Calcutta mail brings hopeful-looking news 
from the seat of war. No further differences had arisen with M 
the Basuta Chief. Sandilli, Macomo, Anta, Tola, and other chiefs of th, 


| Gaikas, had sent in messengers with their submission to General (ath. 


cart, and had themselves crossed the Kei. The chief, Kreli, sent in, op 
the 10th February, a written request for peace, through Umhala and Mj; 
Commissioner Maclean. He admits that he has been severely punished: 
he pleads that the Boers have taken a great many cattle ; and he sends in 
90 head, hoping the Governor will consider it sufficient. He also begs 
the missionaries and traders will come back. General Cathcart has pro. 
claimed peace on certain conditions,—in particular, that Kreli shall faith. 
fully keep his engagements; that he sball recognize the Kei and the 
Indwe as the boundary between his country and British territory; thy 
Kreli shall keep order in his own country, and surrender on demand rp. 
fugee robbers, murderers, and other offenders; that missionaries pj 
traders permitted in Kreli’s country must conform to such agreements as 
they make with Kreli; that the Governor will have nothing to do with 
such agreements, but that he will hold Kreli responsible for the safety of 
British lives and property. 

General Cathcart proposes to fortify and hold the Amatolas, by esta. 
blishing a chain of posts, and encouraging the formation of townships and 
villages by the offer of grants of land under certain conditions ; the chief 
being tenure by military service when required, and bona fide residence, 
The proposed allotments are very small. Preference was to be given to 
persons who had served in the war. The occupiers were to be supplied 
with rations for six months, implements and seeds for immediate cultiva- 
tion. 

Considerable reductions in the force employed in the war, chiefly of the 
European Levies and Fingoes, had been ordered on the 25th February. 





Plisrellanraws. 
It is stated in the amended Votes and Proceedings of the House of 





He did not speak in terms of unkindness towards | 


Gommons. rjnted sinco the adjournment, that on Monday next “Lord 
onn icussell 48 to state the intentions of the Government with respect to 
education in England and Wales, and to move for leave to bring in a bill 
on the subject.” 
| The disclosure made by the inquiry before the Chatham Election Com- 
| mittee, of the exercise of Dockyard patronage under the Derby Adminis- 
tration, has led to the production of papers bearing on the subject. It 
| appears that, in 1847, the Lords of the Admiralty altered the mode of 
| admitting and promoting persons employed in the Dockyards, in order 
| “to remove everything that can warrant a suspicion that preferment will 
be the result, not of services, but of political favouritism.” In September 
1849, the power of checking and controlling all appointments was com- 
mitted to the Surveyor of the Navy, and it was ordered that all corre- 
spondence relating to appointments should be7made through him, This 
order was cancelled by Mr. Augustus Stafford, the Derby Secretary, in 
April 1852 ; and as no copies were found in the record department of the 
Admiralty, the correspondence on the subject has been supplied by Sir 
Baldwin Walker. It consists of two letters, the first from Sir Baldwin to 
Mr. Stafford, dated 21st April 1852, and commencing thus—“ You having 
been pleased to inform me that great dissatisfaction existed among your 
political friends at the manner in which the promotions, &c., were made 
in the Dockyards”’ ; and it proceeds to state that the writer, looking upon 
the cancelling of the circular of September 1849 as a censure on his con- 
duct, begs to tender his resignation. On the 10th May 1852, Sir Bald- 
win addressed a letter from Somerset House to the Duke of Northumber- 
land. After stating that he felt bound to point out “the evil system 
which had been pursued of late,” he writes— 

“* Your Grace is aware that the Secretary of the Admiralty thought pro- 
per to cancel, without the knowledge of the Board, their Lordships’ circular 
of the 29th of September 1849, which directs that all papers respecting pro- 
motions and vacancies in the Dockyards should be sent through the Surveyor 
| to their Lordships. This order of 1849 was only reverting to a system which 
had always been in force prior to 1845, and which was then discontinued, I 
have reason to believe, on personal grounds. 

‘The abolition of a system which was found to work well for upwards of 
| three years, causing an annual saving of 130,000/. in the wages of the arti- 
ficers of the Dockyards, independent of upwards of 60,000/. in the steam- 
| factories, without impairing the efficiency of those establishments, must be 
prejudicial to the public interest, and has tended much to lower the position 
of the Surveyor. 

“* Now there is no one to control the establishments, and the Surveyor can 
| no longer be held responsible for the estimates not being exceeded, nor call 
| he be answerable for the efficiency of these establishments; for the Board's 

admirable circular of February 1847, which directs that all advancement 12 
the Dockyards shall be for merit alone, has been virtually thrown aside; 
vacancies have been filled up which were not necessary, and men advanced 
not for merit but by political influence; and in one instance a person has 
| been promoted who is not competent to fill the situation to which he has been 
appointed; and that was done without any reference having been made to 
| the Superintendent of the yard. 
| ‘Having stated thus much, I think it right to inform your Grace, that I 
n aside by the 





attribute the inconsiderate manner in which I have been put hei 
Secretary of the Admiralty to my unqualified refusal to depart from their 
by lending myself to recommend men 


In November last a correspondence ensued between Sir Baldwin W al- 
ker and Mr. Stafford, arising out of a statement by Mr. Stafford in the 
House of Commons that there was no correspondence with the Surveyor 
| of the N avy on the subject of the promotions in the Dockyards ; and also, 
| that the Surveyor had not tendered his resignation, Hence the sting ol 

these returns. : 
Some wholesome steps have been taken by the Admiralty with regard 

| to admission and promotion in our Dockyards. In future, pees 
| will be made “on public grounds, and on public grounds alone”; a 


Lordships’ cireular of February 1847, 
for advancement on political grounds.’ 
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April 2, 1853.] 
hen once admitted, workmen are to rise by merit and ability. «all 
cama in the Naval establishments” are informed, that any attempt, by 
ubordinates, to set aside the regulations, will be followed 


incipals or § st : 
Br di issal. Such is the spirit of the Amended Regulations. 





Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was received by the Emperor of Austria on 
the 24th March. He had also waited on Count Buol and other Austrian 
statesmen. ae ‘ 

The new Hospodar of Moldavia, it is said, will be Lusca Pascano ; 
Russia and Turkey concurring. 

it is reported that Marshal Radetzky has been recalled, and that the 
Archduke Albert will supply his place in Lombardy. 

The Queen of Spain has bestowed the Order of the Golden Fleece on 
the Prince of Prussia. 

Lord Brougham has reached Cannes. 

The Countess of Montijo was escorted from Bayonne to the Bidassoa 
on the 23d ultimo, by two squadrons of hussars: a guard of honour ac- 
companied her from Irun to Madrid. 

Letters received at Madrid state that the Emperor of Morocco is in a 
very precarious state of health. Should he die, a “terrible crisis” is 

osticated. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted the golden medal for literary and 
artistic merits to Mr. Leone Levi for his work on the Commercial Law of 
the World. 


We understand that it is certain that Government will this year at- 
tempt the collection of the agricultural statistics of one or more districts 
of considerable extent in England and Scotland respectively. —Gardener’s 
Chronicie. 

The Commissioners for the Consolidation of the Statutes—Mr. Bellen- 
den Ker, Mr. Chisholm Anstey, Mr. Brickdale, Mr. George Coode, and 
Mr. Rogers—met on Thursday for the first time, at the Lord Chancellor's 
residence in Upper Brook Street. It is stated that Mr. Bellenden Ker is 
to receive 1000/. per annum, and the rest of the Commissioners 600/. per 
annum each. 

The Commissioners appointed by the Queen “to inquire into the Law 
of Divoree, and more particularly into the mode of obtaining Divorces 
a vinculo matrimonii,” have issued their first report : at the end they for- 
mulize their conclusions thus— 

“That the distinction between divorce d mensd et thoro and divorce d 
vinculo matrimonii shall still be maintained. That the grounds for divorce 
dé mensd et thoro shall be conjugal infidelity and gross cruelty. That wilful 
desertion shall also be a ground for divorce d mensd et thoro, or else shall 
entitle the abandoned wife to obtain from her husband a proper maintenance 
by way of alimony. That divorces ¢ mensd et thoro may be obtained by the 
wife for the above-mentioned causes, as well as by the husband. at 
divorces @ vinculo shall be allowed for adultery, and for adultery only. 
That divorces «@ vinculo shall only be granted on the suit of the husband, and 
not (as a general rule) on the suit of the wife. That the wife, however, 
may also apply for a divorce @ vinculo in cases of aggravated enormity, such 
as incest or bigamy. That recrimination, connivance, and condonation, 

shall, if — be deemed and treated as bars to the suit. That recrimina- 
tion shall include any of the grounds for which divorces may be obtained « 
mensd et thoro, That the existing mode of obtaining a divorce d vinculo 
shall no longer be continued. That a verdict at law. and an ecclesiastical 
sentence, shall not be considered as preliminary conditions which must be 
complied with before it can be obtained. That a new tribunal shall be con- 
stituted to try all questions of divorce. That all matrimonial questions also 
which are now determined in the ecclesiastical courts shall be transferred to 
the same tribunal. That this tribunal shall consist of a Vice-Chancellor, a 
Common Law Judge, and a Judge of the Ecclesiastical Courts. That the 
party who seeks a divorce, whether it be a divorce @ mensd et thoro or divorce 
avinculo matrimonii, shall pledge his belief to the truth of the case, and 
that there is no collusion between himself and his wife. That the evidence 
shall be oral, and taken down in the presence of the parties. That in gene- 
ral the process, a and pleading shall conform to the process, practice, 
and pleading of the Court of Chancery, as recently improved, with such 

ditions as may be beneficially derived from the ecclesiastical system. 
That the rules of evidence shall ‘be the same as those which prevail in the 
temporal courts in the kingdom. That the Judges shall have the power of 
examining the parties, and also of ordering any witnesses to be produced, 
who, in their opinion, may throw light on the question. That the Court 

be intrusted with a large discretion in prescribing whether any and 
what provision shall be made to the wife, in adjusting the rights which she 
and her husband may respectively have in each other’s property, and in 
providing for the guardianship and maintenance of the children. That there 

be only one appeal from a decree of the Court, and that the appeal 
shall be carried to the House of Lords.”’ 


The Government Emigration Commissioners have just issued a notice 
that all Government emigrants will be required to sign a written agree- 
ment, that if they go to the gold-fields, or quit the colony within four 
years after landing, they must pay to the Colonial Government a propor- 
tionate part of their passage-money, at the rate of 47. per adult for each 
year wanting to complete four years from landing. 

The Agamemnon, 91, screw line-of-battle ship, has been lying at Ports- 
mouth since January, infected with a malignant fever. Her crew con- 
sists of 1000 men ; of whom, say official reports, 300 are “down with the 
fever,” and the disease is on the increase. Nothing had been done up to 

ednesday, except “turning the crew into a hulk, lashing that hulk to 
the infected ship, or vice versa, and fumigating her.” Sir William Bur- 
net arrived on Wednesday to institute an inquiry; and he ordered that 
accommodation should be found in Haslar Hospital for some of the in- 
fected men. Meanwhile, Portsmouth harbour is crowded with shipping, 
and it is feared the infection will spread. 





According to a Parliamentary paper jist printed, the number of voters in 
¢ employment of Government at Chatham who polled at the late election 
— 304; 171 of whom voted for Sir Frederick Smith (Derbyite) and 133 
or Sir James Stirling (Whig.) 
i +— James Boyd, a gentleman well versed in the subject of cotton-grow- 
=n as been sent out to Cape Coast Castle, in the Forerunner steamer, by 
So sams firm, to report on the prospects of growing cotton in Western and 
uthern Africa. It is hoped that the chiefs may be induced to employ 


ir people in cultivating cotton in those districts where the slave-trade has 
nearly extinguished, 
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About half-past eleven o’clock on Sunday night, the shock of an earth- 


quake was felt in South Wales and in Herefordshire. The movement and 
noise were very perceptible ; and many persons were alarmed, some think- 
ing that thieves had violently broken into their houses. The vibration 
lested about three seconds at Hereford. 

Mr. Little, a miser, has died at Wigan, leaving a large amount of pro- 
perty. No less than 2000/. in guineas and other coins was found secreted in 
different parts of the house, wrapped in rags and paper. The other property 
consists of lands and houses. 

The Irish papers announce the recent death of Mrs. Mary Power, widow 
of Mr. J. Power, and aunt of the late Mr. Richard Lalor Sheil, at the Ursu- 
line Convent, Cork, at the great age of one hundred and sixteen years. Mrs, 
Power till very recently resided at Bath, and at the age of one hundred and 
fourteen she made two visits from that place to London to see the Great 
Exhibition. She afterwards returned to Ireland, where her life was brought 
to a close about a fortnight ago by a severe attack of influenza. 

Much gossip has been excited at Wells, for some weeks past, from the cir- 
cumstance of a report having got into circulation that the Bishop’s butler, 
Mr. Box, was engaged to be married to a lady with a fortune of 60,000/. 
This report, so far as the marriage is concerned, was confirmed on Monday 
week, when the wedding took place in London. Whether the fortune of the 
lady extends to the sum above mentioned we do not pledge ourselves, but it 
seems certain that Mr. Box is become master of a sum of 20,000/., which is 
settled on him, leaving the lady mistress of a still larger sum.— Yeovil Paper. 

Seven months since, a person named Spriggs, who had been trading in the 
City as “Spriggs and Co., warehousemen,” obtained goods on credit to the 
extent of 30,000/., converted them into cash, and, under a false name, sailed 
for Port Phillip in the ship Cleopatra. The creditors despatched Mr. Fal- 
coner, a retired oflicer of the Thames Police, in pursuit, armed with a war- 
rant from the Home Secretary, another from a City Magistrate, and with 
copies of depositions by creditors. Mr. Faleoner embarked in the Sarah 
Sands steamer ; arrived at Port Phillip three days before the Cleopatra ; ar- 
rested the bankrupt when he landed, and is now on his way to England with 
his prisoner. Cash to the amount of 10,0007. was found on Spriggs, and he 
had some property on board the Cleopatra ; 80 that the creditors will get a 
conta dividend. 

M. Emile de Vauxonne, Judge at the Court of Appeal, and President of the 
Council-General and of the Municipal Commission of Lyons, went on the 25th 
March to the shop of M. Gobert, gunsmith, to get a pair of pistols repaired. 
By an inexplicable chance it happened that the pistols were loaded, and on 

de Vauxonne touching the trigger of one of them to show M. Gobert what 
the pistol required, the pistol went off, and the charge struck the gunsmith 
obliquely in the breast. Te at once fell on the ground, erying out, “1am a 
dead man!” M. de Vauxonne, horror-struck at what had occurred, seized 
the other pistol and blew out his brains. When medical aid was brought 
to M. Gobert, it was discovered that the wound which he received is not 
likely to prove of any gravity. 

An extraordinary trial has taken place before the Court of Assize of the 
Gironde. The premises of M. Mano, of Bazas, were robbed of 990 francs in 
gold and silver. After a time, one Dubernet denounced three men as the 
thieves,—Gourgues, who occasionally worked for M. Mano; St. Mare, the 
keeper of a small and disreputable inn; and Despin, a person of some pro- 
perty, and an intimate acquaintance of M. Mano. Dubernet said he had 

een compelled by threats to proceed with the others to rob the house, but 
subsequently ran away. Despin afterwards gave him a two-franc piece, but 
threatened to murder him if he revealed what had occurred. Some evidence 
corroboratory of Dubernet’s story was obtained. But the alleged robbers, 
with St. Mare’s wife, were also put on their trial for murder. Dubernet 
stated that a boy of fifteen, a son of the St. Mares, after his parents were in 
custody, had told him that the robbers had murdered a girl named Jo- 
sephine, servant at the inn; had cut upthe body, given the flesh to the pigs, 
and burnt the bones: the motive was surmised to be fear that the girl 
would betray the robbers. The boy told the same tale at the trial; but pre- 
viously he had equivocated. Burnt bones had been found in a fire-place ; 
surgeons pronounced most of them those of domestic animals, but two wit- 
nesses said some of the bones were those of a human being. Evidence 
which seemed in some measure to corroborate the boy's story was given by 
other witnesses. St. Mare and his wife denied that they ever had such a 
girl in their service; and no evidence was produced to show that a girl was 
missing from the country, except that of the people who declared they had 
seen her at the inn. The curé of Bazas deposed, that long ago Gourgues 
had complained to him that M. Mano had endeavoured to seduce his wife, 
and when Gourgues accused him he threatened to do him a bad turn if he 
made such accusations. M. Mano vehemently denied this. The counsel ef- 
fectually defended the accused from the charge of murder. One of them 
produced a deep impression by quoting from Voltaire an account of a trial in 
which, on the evidence of a child, some persons were about to be condemned 
to death, when suddenly by a mere chance something came out to prove that 
the child’s evidence was entirely an invention, and the innocence of the pri- 
soners was then clearly shown. ‘The Jury convicted all the accused of the 
robbery, but acquitted them of murder. The sentence was twenty years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

Madame V , a person of property at Nimes, has been sent to prison for 
two years, and condemned to pay 5000 frances damages, for cruelty to a fe- 
male relative only seven years of age. ‘The girl was addicted to theft; she 
stole, among other things, a ring; she admitted the theft, but refused to 
tell where she had concealed the ring. Toextort this, Madame V * tor- 
tured ’”’ her, after first confining her for some days in a dark room, witha 
small allowance of bread and water: the torture consisted in holding the 
girl’s feet to the fire until they were blistered and almost roasted, and then 
burning her hands with charcoal. The obdurate girl still refused to tell ; 
Madame V—— then denounced her to the Police as a thief; but she herself 
was arrested for cruelty. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 

The improved plan for manning the Navy, in general terms, is made 
public this morning. The Commission appointed by Lord Derby's Go- 
vernment to consider the subject of manning the fleet, at the head of 
which Admiral Sir Charles Adam was placed, having terminated its in- 
quiries, has reported to Government the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. Sir James Graham and his colleagues have at once adopted 
the plan; and yesterday it was approved of by her Majesty. Of course 
the details have not yet been made public; but the Zimes of this morning 
gives the following outline of the plan. 

“The first point on which all the authorities consulted were agreed is, 
that whatever measures are taken must rely for success on the voluntary 
acceptance of them by the seamen, and that any attempt to introduce a 
coercive mode of enlistment would be followed by mischievous consequences 
and failure. The mode, therefore, which could alone be resorted to consists 
in rendering the naval service of the Crown more attractive to the 
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opulation, by rendering it more permanent, by an increase of pay, by a 
ot augmentation of privileges and advantages to petty officers and warrant 
officers in the Queen’s ships, by opening officers’ commissions to petty offi- 
cers who shall greatly distinguish themselves, and by forming a permanent 
corps of trained seamen in the receipt of pensions, but still available after 
the expiration of the ordinary period of service. If we are correctly informed, 
these measures will now forthwith be carried into effect, and the seaman will 
at once find in the new arrangements of the Navy a degree of security, accom- 
panied with prospects of advancement, he has never before possessed. In the 
mere amount of pay it will always be possible for the merchantman to com- 
= successfully with the man-of-war ; but that superior class of men who are 

tted to become petty officers, and even to rise higher, will find advantages 
in the Queen’s service which they can oe even meet with in trading 
vessels ; and these rewards of good conduct, ability, and daring, are precisely 
the grounds which may fairly entitle the ay | to the choice of the best 
hands. It is proposed, in the first place, that the establishment of boys for 


enlisted for general service for a period of ten years: and this is perhaps the 
most important condition of all, for lads perfectly trained in the duties of a man- 
of-war are not only the best class of men in the Navy, but they are generally 
averse to seeking any other employment. Provision will also be made for 
the enlistment of ablebodied seamen of the first and second class for a period 
of ten years, with some increase of pay; and the seamen now serving in 
the fleet will be allowed to volunteer on these terms, reckoning, of course, 
their actual period of service. Upon the expiration of the term of enlistment 
they will receive a pension of 6d. a day, which may be increased by their 
joining the body of trained seamen who will be held available under certain 
conditions, and would be of the utmost value in bringing a raw ship’s com- 
pany into a smart and well-ordered condition on the occurrence of any emer- 
gency. The condition of the petty officers will be materially improved, with 
proportionate augmentations of pay; and it will be in the power of every 
well-conducted seaman to aspire to this upper rank in the service.” 

“Sir James Graham,”’ adds the Zimes, ‘may justly lay claim to the 
merit of having carried the recommendations of the Commission into 
effect with his usual promptitude and vigour.” 





The Indian mail, which was telegraphed earlier in the week, arrived 
in town this morning. The latest dates are Rangoon 14th February, 
Bombay Ist March. The report of the revolt at Ava is confirmed ; that 
of the King’s death is contradicted. Ie was besieged in his palace by 
Prince Memdoon, his younger brother. The King had only a garrison 
of 300 men, while the Prince had with him “the whole army.” While 
General Godwin was at Meaday, a town above Prome, an embassy, con- 
sisting of two Burmese chiefs, an Austrian and Italian missionary, 
Burmese prisoners on parole, waited on the General, on behalf of 
Prince emdoon, asking for peace. They stated that Ava and 
Ameerapoora had both been burnt, that the King could not hold out 
much longer; that “the Burmese, from highest to lowest, were heartily 
sick of the war, and would gladly see matters amicably settled” ; and 
that as soon as Prince Memdoon has established himself on the throne he 
will conclude a treaty of peace. The emissarics were informed that if 
Prince Memdoon would send down persons properly accredited, Gencral 
Godwin would be happy to hear what they had to say ; but that they had 
better be quick, or 2 at a British force would one day appear at Ava. 
And with that answer the embassy withdrew. This took place before the 
31st January ; on which day General Godwin returned to Prome, having 
left a garrison at Meaday. 

It is remarked that the Governor-General embarked at Calcutta for 
Rangoon on the 18th February. 

The military accounts tell a varied story of disaster and success. On 
the 16th January, Captain Lambert led an expedition against Meer Toora, 
a robber chief who held an island near Donabew, and was repulsed with 
a loss of twelve killed and wounded. To retrieve this failure, a second 
expedition, under Captain Granville Loch was despatched to Donabew. 
It consisted of 350 Sepoys and 140 Seamen and Marines. It arrived 
at Donabew on the Ist February; and on the 3d, after a hard 
march, the guides told Captain Loch they were in front of an 
— of the enemy. The jungle was very dense, and only two men 
could walk abreast. Suddenly a tremendous fire was opened on the 
forces from an unsecn foe ; Captain Loch waved his sword, and was about 
to lead his men forwards, when he fell, shot dead. The force was driven 
back, with the loss of its commander, and Lieutenant Kennedy and 57 
officers and men killed and wounded. The Sepoys behaved remarkably 
well, and covered the retreat. When the mail left Rangoon, Captain 
Tarleton was about to proceed with a strong force to avenge the fate of 
Scents, Captain Loch was a yery brave, able, and promising 
officer. 

It appears that the reported repulse of General Steel was without foun- 
dation: on the contrary, he had occupied the strong places in Pegu, 
without opposition; the Burmese, in obedience to orders, retiring upon 


| evaporation. 





Ava, thus clearing the province of Pegu. Meanwhile, Captain Fytche, 
Deputy Commissioner of Bassein, and Captain Rennie, of the Indian 
Navy, had, about the end of January, performed gallant service in clear- | 
ing the province of Burmese. They had 2000 Native auxiliaries, 80 Eu- | 
ropeans, and four boat-guns. The Burmese General retreated slowly be- 
fore them. On the 28th January, Captain Fytche, learning he was only 
a few miles ahead, got on his front by a night march, formed an ambush | 
across the road, and surprised him with a volley and a bayonet charge 
before daylight. The result was the utter rout of the Burmese, and the 
complete clearing of the province. 

A dreadful fire is reported to have desolated Rangoon. 

It is stated that a civil war had broken out at Bahawulpore, on the 
Indus; a kind of war of succession, arising out of the death of the late 
ruler, and requiring British interference. Hyderabad and Oude are de- 
scribed as rapidly approaching desolation: but this news has no novelty, 

Intelligence from China represents the rebels as rapidly gaining ground, 
with Nankin as the goal of their hopes, 


We have now bricf accounts from Constantinople to March 21st; but 
they add little to our enlightenment. It is said that negotiations have 
been again opened between the Divan and Prince Menschikoff; and that 
“the conduct of the Prince is more moderate.” He had, however, caused 
some sensation by visiting, in full uniform, Khosrew Pasha, who in 1833 
negotiated the treaty of Unkiar Skclessi. 

It is stated as positive that the French Emperor signed on Wednesday 
a decree granting a new railroad line of importance—from Bordeaux to 
Lyons, The names of M. de Morny and Jr. Masterinan [of the City 





address deputation] are mentioned as among those to whom the concession 
has been made. 

According to the Cologne Gazette, a conspiracy was discovered in Bey); 
on the 29th March. Eighty-six persons were arrested, among them 
several leaders of the late Democratic party ; and great quantities dime 
of all kinds, ammunition, and revolutionary writings, were discoyereg. 


The sawyers employed in the Portsmouth Dockyard struck on Thurs. 
day. They complain of the system of “checking and docking their 
wages.” They have memorialized the Admiral Superintendent, 


Four lads were yesterday sent to prison for twenty-one days, by Sir Robert 
Carden, for stealing bacon from a shop near the City Hospice and goy 
Kitchen. The prosecutor complained of “the intolerable nuisance” of th, 


the Navy should be placed on a permanent footing, and that they should be | Soup Kitchen; stigmatizing it as “a rendezvous for all the thieves and y,. 


gubond characters of the Metropolis.” Sir Robert Carden said, he thought 
the Soup Kitchen “‘a very dangerous institution.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 26th March 1853, 

Sm—In restoring the damaged portion of Windsor Castle, it may be ag 
well to exercise considerable caution previously, to make sure that the “yo, 
lume of water poured through the burning apartments” has ail been 
“turned into the Castle area and pumped out by the engines.” Otherwise 
it may happen that, some months hence, cases of ** fever and ague”’ may o¢. 
cur, for which no one will be able to account, but for which the causes wii] 
be the same as in the new lands of America,—namely, stagnant waters, 

Most ancient buildings contain crannies and hollow spaces in their Walls, 
into which if water gets access it has no means of getting out again save by 
Centuries may pass without water getting in, but when it does 
get in malaria will be the result. I once knew a case of thiskind. Engine. 
pipes were carried through the upper floors of a very old house, for the pur. 
pose of extinguishing a fire in a neighbouring building. The leak - 
thoroughly saturated the ancient building, but when the floors were dry ail 
was thought satisfactory, and the residents resumed possession. Some months 
afterwards several of the inmates were attacked by fever and ague. 

It is possible that Windsor Castle may not contain any recondite recep. 
tacles for water; but if it should so happen, it would be a serious nuisanee ; 
and it would be no unwise caution to make sure of it, by laying bare the 
whole course the water has taken. 


I aw, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brinces Apaws, 





MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Frrpay AFTERNoox, 


The week has been one of tranquillity in the English Stock Market. Con- 
fidence has been restored, under the belief that the ‘Turkish question has been 
nearly arranged ; likewise by the favourable impression produced by the tele- 
graphic account of the Indian news, announcing the overtures of peace from 
Ava, and intelligence from the Cape of the submission of Sandilli and the ex- 
pected termination of the Caffre war. Consols, which closed on Saturday at 
99§ 100 for Money, advanced on Wednesday to 1004; assisted by a pur- 
chase of 130,000/., the price for Account has been as high as 100} 3. Today 
the telegraphic despatch on Turkish affairs is not considered quite so favour- 
able, and the Funds are 4 lower. Consols close at 99} 100 for Money and 
Account. Exchequer Bills are 1s. lower than on Saturday last. 

In Foreign Securitics there is little to notice: the leading Stocks have been 
supported generally, but in several instances without producing any change 
in prices. Sardinian and Austrian have improved 1; Brazilian Five per 
Cents, Danish Three per Cents, and Portuguese Four per Cents, }; Mexican, 
1; Russian Five per Cents have fallen 1, and — Three per Cents }. 
Australian Agricultural Shares continue heavy: they closed yesterday at 98 
102, and are today the same. 

In the Railway Market, the transactions have been limited, and chiefly 
in connexion with the settlement of the Account, which took place on 
Wednesday ; the rates paid for “continuation” on that occasion were 
higher. Prices exhibited a declining tendency for several days, which 
continued up to last evening. At the close of the market, the dif- 
ference in some of the leading lines vg meee with Saturday last was 
to the following extent. Increase—Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 
2/.; Scottish Central, 10s.; Caledonian and South-eastern, 5s. Decrease— 
London and North-western, 1/.; Great Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and Midland, 15s.; Bristol and Exeter, East Lancashire, and London and 
South-western, 10s. Those of the same value as last week are London, 
Brighton, and South Coast; York, Newcastle, and Berwick ; York and North 
Midland. The depression in French Shares has been—Paris and Lyons, and 
Paris and Rouen, 10s. ; Northern of France, 7s. 6d.; Paris and Strasbourg, 
5s.; Paris and Orleans, Rouen and Havre, Southern of France, and Western 
of France, of the same value as last week. Today the English and Foreign 
lines have rallied to a trifling extent. 
SaturDay, TwELvE o’CLOCK. 

In the English Market the Funds are inactive this morning, and without 
alteration : Consols for Money and Account 99$ 100. No change has oec- 
curred in Foreign Stocks. Railways are steady, with little busincss doing. 
The bargains have been—Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 52]; 
North British, 35; London and Blackwall, 9}; Eastern Counties, 13. 
















3 per Ceat Consols ........ - 992 100 | Danish 3 per Cents ........- 83 Sex da. 
Ditto for Account ... 993 100 | Dutch 24 per Cents... 654 6} 
3 per Cent Reduced shut Ditto 4 per Cents}... 64 74 ex de 
3} per Cents .... shut Mexican 3 per Cents 254 64 
Leng Annuities . shut Peruvian Scrip...... 34 4 pa 
Bank Stock ..... shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 39 40 
Exchequer Bills 711 Russian 5 per Cents .......+ li 19 
India Stock... shut Ditto 44 per Cents .......++» =e 
Brazilian 5 per Cent 100 2exd, Spanish 3 per Cents .......- br ot 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 98 100 | Ditto Deferred ...........++ + 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 5exd) Sardinian 5 per Cents ......- = > - 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1046 | Austrian 5 per Cents,.....+ 98 1¢ 
Che Cheatres. 
Faster 


Theatrical Easter has not put on its holyday garb this year. /astet 
used, like Christmas, to have its defined class of entertainment,—@ ae, 
or mythological spectacle, with a tone of more or less burlesque : “3 _ 
year there is small evidence of research into Lempri¢re or D’: —_ 
There are plenty of new pieces for Easter, but there is no Easter piece 
properly so called. : ith 

Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus—the piece d’ occasion wa 
which Mr. Planché inaugurates the new Haymarket management—Is 1n- 
deed more like the recognized school of Paschal drama than the re 
it abounds at any rate with mythological personages. Still close # oe 
ever, is its resemblance to the French “reyue” ; for it passes in review 
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the features of the various theatres, such as The Corsican Brothers, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, and 80 ON ; each several exhibition being ingeniously per- 
gonificd. Soon, however, the “review” leaves off; and we find that 
Mr. Buckstone’s ascent of Parnassus, which is visibly represented, is 
typical of the wonders he is to perform as the lessee of the Haymarket. 

e is largely to benefit the drama, and is to be largely patronized by the 
ublic—such is the moral of the piece. Alas! the drama is like one of 

those habitual invalids who always have a physician but never find a 
cure. Au reste, the piece has been written by Mr. Planché with his 
known smartness and elegance, and is prettily put upon the stage. 

Mr. Webster also has a dramatic entertainment to inaugurate the ex- 
dusive devotion of his energies to the Adelphi. He has, however, no re- 
course to the mythical form of revelation, but, in a scene representing the 

n-room of his house, he introduces his company and himself in their 
own proper persons ; the great facts communicated being the addition of 
Messrs. Kee ey and Leigh Murray to the establishment. This introduc- 
tion may likewise be pronounced a smart affair, and the audience are 
amused by the green-room gossip of the actors on the stage. It is like 
playing at “‘ going behind the scenes.” 

M. Scribe’s libretto of Marco Spada, which with M. Auber’s music has 
been running so long at the Opéra Comique in Paris, has been turned 
into English by two separate hands, and produced—without M. Auber’s 
music—at two theatres, the Princess’s and the Olympic. Opera books 
shorn of the notes have generally a thin meagre aspect; and this tale of 
a brigand, who lives as a baron, and has a daughter who is devotedly at- 
tached to him, but who turns out not to be his daughter just when the 
connexion becomes di sable, is no exception to the rule. Mr. Kean, 
however, has scen the piece in the true light: as it is not made a vehicle 
for music, and cannot be made a vehicle for acting, he has made of it a 

whereon to hang a superb decoration, and it starts forth from his 
ands clothed with extraordinary magnificence. A ball-room scene, with 
a view of a long suite of apartments, thronged with the bewigged and be- 
powdered fashionables of Rome in the eighteenth century, and a land- 
scape with classical ruins and romantic brigands, are wondrous specimens 
of the art of stage adornment. These, doubtless, the public will flock to 
see, caring infinitely more about them than about the action to which 
they form the background. The Olympic piece is also ereditably exe- 
cuted by a judicious application of limited resources ; and we are not sure 
that the story, as a story, is not better marked out here than in the more 
stately edifice of Oxford Street. Nevertheless, as Marco Spada is a very 
common sort of brigand, and his adventures are of a kind the reverse of 
novel, he will doubtless thrive most where the extrinsic decorations are of 
the richest. When the belt is of more consequence than the knight who 
is belted, the maxim of Burns, that “ a man’s a man for a’ that,” begins 
to fail in its application. 

At the Lyceum, the experiment commenced last year with The Chain of 
Events,—that is to say, the experiment whether the English public can 
endure a long dramatic tale occupying an entire evening, like the audience 
of the Porte St. Martin,—has been repeated with a new work entitled 
A Strange History. To such an effete condition is the British drama re- 
duced in all its recognized forms excepting that of broad farce, that any- 
thing like a new experiment is rather to be welcomed than otherwise, and 
we are by no means inclined to join those who, by force of some mysteri- 
ous 4 priori reasoning, declare that this or that “ will not do for the Eng- 
lish.”” There isa great deal that ought to do with the English, and a 


on deal that the English ought to do without, if we are ever to have a | 


a worthy even of a remote comparison with that of our Parisian 
neighbours. 
But while we have no objection to the general experiment of long 
ieces, we cannot think that the particular experiment made this Easter 
been at all felicitous. The Strange History is dull as well as strange ; 
and the author, while contriving a succession of scenic effects, has not 
once succeeded -in fixing a point of dramatic interest. Scene after scene 
strikes the eye as perfect of its kind; for Mr. Beverley has outshone 
himself in the production of melting landscapes and sparkling interiors ; 
and the unaffected pathos of Madame Vestris in the one important cha- 
racter of the piece is a remarkable proof of a talent that had lain dormant 
for many years. But here all the attraction of the piece ends. The 
whole company is employed, but there is nothing striking for any one to 
do (with the exception of Madame Vestris); and while we admire the 
decorative talent which has been displayed in the mise en scéne, we can- 
not but regret the absence of a more solid dramatic basis, and feel that 
the adventures of a vivandiére in her endeavour to recover her lost chil- 
dren, though they might possibly have bcen effective if confined within 
the compass of two short acts, are insufficient to occupy an entire even- 
ing. The notion of the plot is, we apprehend, taken from a French 
drame entitled Mariane, produced at Paris about two years ago: but if 
this is the case, considerable alteration has been made in the details and 
the catastrophe. 

_ The above record will make out our assertion that there are no Easter 
pieces, properly so called, at any of the theatres ; for certainly ncither a 
“revue,” nor an opera without music, nor a nine-act drama, can be 
placed under the category. As for the Drury Lane burlesque, it is too 
insignificant to constitute an exception or call for a remark, 





ParistaN THEATRICALS. 

The last theatrical novelty in the French capital is Za Tonelli, a comic 
opera composed by M. Ambroise Thomas to words of M. Sauvage, The plot | 
turns on one of those improbable resemblances which occur in the Menech- | 
mus of Plautus, the Twelfth Night and Comedy of Errors of Shakspere, the 
modern French tragedy of Valeria, and countless dramatic works besides ; | 
the drama being just that department of literature in which probability 
is least regarded. A peasant girl named Bettina and a prima donna called | 
La Tonelli are so much like each other that an amour with either leads | 
to the strangest perplexity ; and the likeness is attained to perfection by | 

@ arrangement that both charmers are represented by Madame Ugalde. 

In the absence of new productions, the Parisians are looking towards 
the future. Les Derniers Jours de la Fronde, the grard opera attributed 
to M. Niedermeyer, is in active rehearsal at the Académie; and a new 
drame called Le Vicomte Raphaél is announced as the successor of Uncle 
Tom at the Ambigu-Comique. 

M. Ravel has reappeared at the Palais Royal, with his London laurels 
fresh upon his head. He chose L’ Etourneau for his rentrée, and the 


choice does credit to his judgment. 














| of the most contradictory kind. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PEACE-PLEDGES. 
Tue true Peace deputation from London was that which visited 
the French Emperor on Tuesday, and not the deputation of Mon- 
day, which went up with a parade to deliver certain platitudes 
about peace and good-will between French and Englishmen, and 
obtained from Louis Napoleon a few commonplaces of congenial 
order. The fact that the address of “the merchants, bankers, 
traders, and others,” received more than four thousand signatures, 
is a circumstance of little import at a time when endorsements are 
so easily procured, and especially when the paper to be endorsed 
entails no responsibility upon the names aflixed to it. But profit 
can seldom be obtained without incurring responsibility. The 
Peace address is a promissory note for which there has been “ no 
consideration,” and its acceptor cannot be bound to honour it when 
due, if ever it should arrive at maturity. They presented to “ the 
master of the French army,” without authority, an essay on peace, 
ratified by a limited number of subscribers. It conveyed no real 
assurance to him, and could obtain none in return. There is no 
compact conveyed in the agreement on general propositions. Any 
given number of gentlemen in London might purchase a sheet of 
pa rand write upon it an essay on the wholesomeness of venti- 
ation, with an assurance that the French and English recipro- 
cally desire good sanitary arrangements in the two countries; and 
when that was done, anybody might agree to it. Nobody would 
refuse to a friend the favour of giving his signature; and Louis 
Napoleon himself might reply—“ The air of Richmond is very 
wholesome, and the French people have no desire to prevent good 
a throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
reland.” 

We have only to suppose the occasion for war, in order to test 
the validity of the present security. Examine the terms of Louis 
Napoleon’s reply, and see if it contains any pledge which would 
prevent him from adopting another course under other circum- 
stances. 

If in very deed a direct assurance of peace is exchanged between 
England and France, then the preparations for warlike reinforce- 
ment which have been derved in the great ports and arsenals of 
France are incompatible with the pacific policy thus proclaimed. 
If the people of England have the deep faith in the endurance of 
peace and in the consistency of the French Government which is 
implied in the London address, then the reinforcement of Malta, 
which has occasioned some uneasiness in Paris, is an inconsisteney 
on our part, and there is a want of logical cohesion between the 
two facts. The reinforcement of Malta is not a new event, but it 
is an authorized event; and it proves that the Government of our 
own country does not so implicitly rely upon paper assurances of 
peace as the London address-signers affect to be. Yet we all know 
that it does not imply war, or the wish for war. 

In truth, the London “ merchants, bankers, traders, and others,” 
are not clever at diplomacy; nor are the London people peculiarly 
apt at imaginary cases. We shine far better when we deal directly 
with facts. Now it is an undoubted fact, that the risks which 
menace peace in Europe have been increased; and, acting upon 
that fact, we strengthen our forces here and there, as the impres- 
sion grows upon us. But it is also a fact, by no means inconsistent 
with the other, that the development of commerce tends very 
strongly to peace. A project to facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of nations supplies the new pathways for peace, which can- 
not be without practical results. To increase the stock in pacific 
intercourse for the mercantile community of France or England, 
is to augment the guarantee-deposit against war; and the 
plan for uniting the Atlantic and Pacific promises to unite 
states as well as oceans. This is the true peace-pledge. It 
is a practical way of making individual members of each commu- 
nity feel that material interests are arrayed on the side of peace ; 
and thus it is establishing in the intelligible characters of the led- 
ger a precept for the peoples against the expensive game of kings. 
But iron-ways, ship-canals, and the other self-supporting develop- 
ments of commerce, are independent of mere personal assurance, 
and do not rest for their fruits on the promises of the greatest pro- 
mise-breaker of the day. Neither, although they are genuine 
pledges of peace, are they, like the empty professions of absolute 
security, incompatible with reasonable measures of defence. Facts 
are always the safest phrases in the language of nations; and at 
all events, they constitute the language in which England speaks 
with the greatest confidence and eloquence. 





POSITION OF MINISTERS TOWARDS INDIA. 


Ir is usual at this season that rumours should prevail on the sub- 


ject of measures contemplated by the Government; but since the 


present Ministry has so well defined its own position, the subject 
upon which rumours are — is limited to one,—the one exce 
tional subject omitted in the programme of the Ministers, inevitable 
for the session, and yet treated by them with striking reserve— 
India. 

The reports which have come forth during the present week are 
In circles that are well informed, 
it was understood a very few days back, that the Ministerial de- 
partment intended to play into the hands of the Court of Directors, 
notwithstanding a very serious and very intelligent opposition 
within the Cabinet itself. Almost simultaneously came forth the 
confident statement in a morning paper, that Ministers had re- 
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solved upon a provisional measure, combining Mr. Bright’s sug- 
gestion and one imported direct from India—a temporary con- 
tinuance bill, and a commission of inquiry; and there is reason to 
believe that the better councils may prevail. Perhaps the rumours 
reflect the sectional feelings that have existed in the Cabinet; but 
the most important fact is that the Ministry is not yet absolutely 
fixed in its purpose. 

It certainly sm not stand committed before the public; and 


although the time is drawing nigh when some explanation may be | ; 
| mies that can menace it on the border. 


expected, there is still room to consider a subject which demands 
the coolest deliberation, while at the same time public opinion 
respecting it has made such extraordinary and rapid advances. 
Within a few weeks, some of the difficulties that appeared 
to beset the question have been disposed of. The jealousy 
about patronage, for example—the political mischief that might 
arise from its being transferred to the Crown—has not only 
been proved to be a fallacy, but has been recognized as such in 
those journals that reflect the opinions of the largest public, as 
well as the most intelligent. Again, the abuses of Indian admi- 
nistration, although as yet an unexhausted subject, are made 
known to the public at large as to their nature and their general 
extent. Public opinion is quite made up also on these two broad 
conclusions—that the Indian administration cannot possibly go on 
as it has existed down to the present moment; and that the dif- 
ficulties which have excused the evasion or delay of suflicient 
reform are nothing better than pretexts. 

The public, therefore, is quite prepared to support the Ministry 
in any step which the latter may consider necessary to place the 
government of India in proper train for the development of sue- 
cessive reforms. Whether it shall be by a suflicient reconstruc- 
tion of the Central Government at once, or by a continuance bill, 
the one thing that Ministers have to do is, to see that the bill 
which they bring in this session be of a nature not to prevent the 
more important arrangements by which it must be followed. 





MILITARY FRONTIER AT THE CAPE. 

THe Times announces that the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope “is resolved to convert the Amatolas into a military settle- 
ment, on a system which seems analogous to that of the military 
frontier of Austria.” We hope that this is a mistake; for no plan 
could be more unsuitable to Africa than the Austrian system, and 
no project could be more unsuitable to English opinion on the sub- 
ject of colonies and of taxation. 

The military frontier of Austria was tolerably suited to the ob- 
ject for which it was established; and, speaking quite generally, 
it seems to have worked well. Military settlers were stationed on 
the lands bordering upon Selavonian Turkey, with a plan of set- 


| 





Se ie 
return to their old allegiance, advantageously both to themselye 
and to the colonists with whom they would be in alliance, The 
Dutch settlers know as well as any how to deal with the eaniiee 
savages. If the colonists were rightly governed, there would be 
no necessity to establish a separate military frontier: the on] 
thing needed would be to make the colonists thoroughly confident 
in their own freedom, and in their support from the Imperial Go. 
vernment; and then, we will venture to say, the colonia] com- 
munity would be its own army, quite able to deal with any eng. 





MINISTERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

Ovr evening contemporary the Globe exerts its learning and jts 
wit against a statement which it ascribes to us, that Ministers 
and the Constitution have lost their prestige by the withdrawal of 
the third clause in the “ Canada Clergy Reserves Bill”: a state. 
ment which we did not make. England is supposed to possess 
blessings ad infinitum under the state compacts, the sanctions, the 
understandings, and the established practice implied in the vague 
popular name of constitution; and we said that this prestige had 
been endangered by the conduct of the late Ministry, which had 
inconveniently reduced the practice to an absurdity. We also 
said, that by the way in which the third clause of the Clergy Re. 
serves had been first inserted and then withdrawn, the present 
Ministers had damaged their own prestige. Our contemporary 
erroneously ascribes to us a confusion of the two things. 

It is worth while, however, to lie under the mistaken imputa- 
tion, if it were only to have drawn forth the pleasant and erudite 
philological explanation of the word prestige. “It is,” we are told, 
“the French for ‘ humbug.’ ” 

* Consult any French dictionary, and you will find ‘prestige’ Englished 
as ‘illusion’—‘ juggling trick’—‘imposture.’ Trace its etymology, and 
you will find Prestigie defined in Facciolati as ‘res specie mire ad fallen- 
dum, uti sunt incantationes, et quidam ludi manuales, quibus illuditur 
oculis, et aliud cernere videmur, quam re ipsa sit. Earum inventor Mereu- 
rius habetur.’ 

** An example of successful yey is given from Florus, in a practitioner 
of it who concealed a nutshell in his mouth, filled with sulphur, and other 
such inflammatory matter; and, as flames issued forth with his words, was 
considered a divinely-inspired debater.” 

Let us hasten to accept this antiquarian interpretation, which 
appears to be strictly applicable to the most modern instances. 
The prestige of the British arms, for example, is “ humbug”: 
there is no gallantry, no John Bull backbone in the British army; 
none of those qualities of daring and skill which are presumed to 
be brought upon the ground as soon as the flag is seen. The pres- 
tige which makes the loyal subject presume that there are certain 


| blessings in our constitution—that we inherit independence of the 
Crown from the Barons of John’s time, responsible government 


tlement which enabled the settlers to cultivate their grounds and | 


to defend the frontier ; the land being held as a species of common 


roperty, while the service was performed by lot or selection. | 


he military frontier of Austria, in fact, is one of the examples 


cited by writers on Socialist principles as exemplifying the appli- | 


eation of their doctrines. At the same time, however, the object 
of the settlement was strictly military, and any arrangement for 
the benefit of the settlers was subservient to the military service 
of the empire. They were soldiers with a power to cultivate the 
field they occupied, and to have their wives and families in that 
species of immense cantonment. Many advantages have resulted 
from that localized army, and some risks. The soldiers, for in- 
stance, have fraternized with the Sclavonians on the border; and 
in case of a very general disturbance, it might become a question 
whether both bodies should act in opposition or together ; or if they 
acted together, against which side they should turn. 
aa at present is at a premium; but it might not always 

80. 

Against any imitation of this plan in South Africa there are 
many considerations. In the first place, English soldiers have 


' result in enthroning 


Austrian | 


from the days of Hampden and the Bill of Rights—is humbug; 
those blessings are “delusions.” Be it so; much may be said on 
that side, we have no doubt. The passage quoted from Facciolati 


_ reads like a description of certain Whig measures—volunteered Cape 


Constitutions, successive Reform Bills, or Extramural Interment 
Bills. We had hoped, indeed, that by favour of a more honest 
Ministry we had escaped from the wra of prestigiw in that high 
philological sense; but we find that we are still in the midst of it: 
the case lies in a nut-shell, “filled with sulphur.” The most 
“spirited” and patriotic declamations are but “ludi manuales.” 
With the most high-sounding words of independence, states may 
be shuffled like cards in the hands of Houdin. Movements to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, for example, may 

Russia in Constantinople. We are not cer- 
tain, indeed, that the damaging avowal of “ fallibility,” admitted to 
be conveyed in the withdrawal of the celebrated third clause, has not 
its diplomatic purpose ; for, is not infallibility Papistical, and there- 
fore does not fallibility attest the sound Protestantism of the pre- 
sent Ministry? In the language’of its fast friends, we must 
understand it to be capable of doing no wrong, except when to be 


never proved very good settlers. Their training does not suit them | perfectly right would in itself be more wrong than wrong; so that 
to the practical business of colonizing. But a force established for | in the advice of the courtier, the Minister will understand that the 
this purpose must be maintained, independently of its own capacity | course which he takes is always the most graceful: if it is right, 


for settlement; and if maintained, by whom? Of course by this 
country. Should the settled community be one distinct from the 


it is admirable ; if it is wrong, it is more graceful than to be right. 
But, seriously, to leave philological triflings, and to employ 


wpe « it may become a question how far it would fraternize with | words in the ordinary sense that they have acquired by use, we 
v 


the adventurous savages on the border. There would, no doubt, 
be more repugnance of race than on the Austrian frontiers; but 
there might be some sympathy of disorderly licence. If not sup- 
ported by the mother-country, the force must be left to the colo- 
nists; and in that case we do not see how this country could re- 
quire a force distinct from the body of the colonists. But then, 
why interfere at all? Why not simply abolish all restriction upon 
the action of the colonists on the frontier, and leave them free to 
deal with the Black outlaws that infest that line as English 
settlers ordinarily deal with troublesome savages. We venture to 
say, that in such a case her Majesty’s troops would seldom be called 
upon to assist their fellow countrymen. 

We do not believe that the project ascribed to the Governor- 


| 
| 








General can be rightly understood; or if it is, that it can receive 
countenance from the Imperial Government. The principle of | 
local self-government for the Colonies has gone too far for that. | 


It is desirable, indeed, to combine with that principle a spirit of | if they leave very important considerations to be remo 


hold that Ministers would be very much mistaken if they sup- 
pose that they have not lost prestige by their vacillating conduct 
on the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill. It was not the correction of 
an error in the bill that was the mistake; but the fault lay in the 
want of consultation, which all but exposed a Cabinet difference 
of opinion—in the heedlessness which sent Ministers before Par- 
liament with an important bill which they afterwards confessed to 
be, in one important detail, the reverse of what it ought to be. 
They did not discover their mistake through any change of cir- 
cumstances. Nothing new had transpired, either in Canada or in 
this country ; nothing had accrued, to elucidate the nature of the 
mistake, that had not been quite as available to them before they 
brought the bill into Parliament at all. Now we repeat, that when 
a very important bill is to be brought before Parliament, its authors 
are bound to consider al/ the circumstances, to determine what they 


will insert into the measure and what they will omit; and that 
delled in 


active codperation between different sections of the colonists them- | Committee, they neglect a very plain duty. 


} 


selves, as well as a codperation between the colony and the mother- 
country. Whatever name we call it by, a principle of federation 
is a sound one for colonists settled in patches. That principle, too, 
if rightly applied, would enable the independent colony of Dutch- 
men, who cannot be coerced and ought not to be abandoned, to 








When, in the candour of infirmity, the Grand Monarque com- 
plained that his teeth were decayed, and an obsequious courtier, 
flashing his own ivories, said, “ Ah! Sire, who has teeth ?” the 
sycophant may have proved a pleasant flatterer in dentistry, but 


he would hardly haye saved his sovereign from pain, or ¢né 
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him to masticate a hard crust. It is for Ministers, and for the 


ablic, to say whether true friendliness lies in warning them of a 


weakness which may make them fall at the most critical part of 
the career, or in assuring them that their mistakes are nothing 
worse than graces. Their mistake was the more damaging, and | 
therefore the more cul pable, since they have more important work 
than the Canadian Bill before them, for which they will need all 
their strength—all their “ prestige.” Nay, they had important | 
work before them when time was fruitlessly consumed in undoing 
their third clause : the passing of the Jew Bill by the Commons, 
which Lord John Russell had shown anxiety to carry before the | 
faster adjournment, stood for that very night, and it was thrown 
back by the debate that ought never to have been needed on this | 


cancelled clause. 7 


ORGANIC OBSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Ir has become a commonplace to observe, that whatever statesmen 
may enter office in the English Government, the results of their 
administration are tolerably sure to be almost as like the acts of 
their predecessors as this year’s crop of peas will be like last year’s ; 
and that consequence is generally ascribed to the demoralizing in- 
fluence of routine office on the statesman. But those who are 
better informed as to the practical working of the official machinery 
are impressed with the conviction, that the frustration of hope in 
the best of statesmen arises from the obstruction which they meet 
in the bad organization of our public departments. Whatever the 
hand that moves it, the instrument is the same, and the product in 
public acts is always marked by the characteristics of the tool. 

It is at present an essential of our political system, that the 
heads of the Government introduced to office from Parliament are 
practically unacquainted with the conduct and details of the ser- 
yiee: their business is to aim at distinct and broad public objects ; 
the method of arriving at those objects they must find in the per- 
manent instruments provided for them in office. It may happen 
sometimes that the Ministers have been in office before, and have 
thus acquired some knowledge of business details; but, as we 
shall see, while they are not selected for such knowledge, the 
knowledge acquired is always of necessity imperfect. They go 
through no training to acquire it; they do not rise through the 
office which they have to govern; but they are born to the top of 
it, or they rise é some other path of political service, or make 
large fortunes, and then from another elevated stage are shifted to 
the top of the official service. Before they can proceed to the ex- 
ecution of their duties, their ignorance needs information; but in- 
stead of receiving it, they are in most instances obstructed, even 
to frustration of their policy or purpose, by the nature of the in- 
strument. 

It is actually impossible that complete or trustworthy informa- 
tion can reach them through the instrument provided to supply it. 
Sound information is obstructed by the spirit of bureaucracy, by 
the apathy of the officials, and by their incompetency. The spirit of 
bureaucracy,—if critics will pardon us the use of a word detestable 
in its philology but singularly expressive,—consists in the instinct 
of self-preservation. Where once a number of gentlemen are col- 
lected into a public department, their livelihood, present and fu- 
ture, depends upon the maintenance of that department; and it 
follows, that in all cases, save those of very high feeling indeed, 
the first desire generally animating that set of gentlemen must be 
the desire to prevent any contingency that might endanger the 
maintenance of the office. To them the work exists for the office, 
not the office for the work; and consequently they will convey no 
information to the person temporarily at the head of their depart- 
ment which can endanger its existence or its emoluments. 

The apathy arises from many causes. ‘The spirit of self-pre- 
seryation animates the men in all grades with a jealousy of talent 
or zeal superior to their own; and they will often check its mani- 
festation, unless it takes a shape falling in with their own plans. 
The nature of the organization tends to prevent any apportioning 
of promotion to merit. Promotion is fe in the public offices, 
and by the practice which we have already mentioned it is given 
to subservient regularity rather than to zeal or to fire of intellect. | 

But besides want of zeal and lack of stimulus, the gentlemen in 
any public office have no power to collect or to give information : 
each man is fixed down in his place; he can only get such inform- 
ation as comes to him through the channel below, or outside of | 
him; and often he can only convey it through his superior. In 
many cases he can as little command true information as a sur- 
veyor kept to his own study could report upon the surface of a 
country. The discountenancing of all zeal, the absence of promo- 
tion stimulus, and the conscious want of power, are the causes of 
official apathy. The incompetency of official men does not lie in 
their own nature, or in their want of good intentions. Speaking 
of them as a class, you may say that they are much above the 
average of the general population. You could not go into the 
streets and at random match an average official man, either for 
abilities, for training, or for good will; mainly because, for the 
most part, they are drawn from a class of society which breeds 
gentlemen ; and they have, however imperfect it may be, some 

training, both hereditary and personal. But they are not selected 
or any fitness adapting them to the peculiar appointments which 
are given to them. It is rather a question of the amount of salary 
in the office and the amount of interest for themselves; and what- 
ever their own faculties may be, they enter upon their duties 
Without any previous training for those duties or any opportunity 
for training. After they are in office, their training extends only 
to that mechanical routine which continues unbroken. 











Such is the instrument by which the Minister has to obtain 
a information on the duties of his office ; and we perceive 
rom the nature of the instrument that it is as hopeless for him to 
draw suflicient of unadulterated knowledge through such a channel 
as it is to draw water full and clear through a bad filter. 

The same obstructions vitiate the execution of the Ministerial 
wish ; so that, however strong the wish may be, however intelli- 
gent, the execution does not correspond with it. The organizativa 
of the instrument is so lax, and at the same time so bent to a par- 
ticular twist, that however powerful the thumb of the statesman 
at the top of it may be, however good a will he may throw into 
his own pressure, the result at the other end will be feeble and 
distorted. The difference in the strength or skill of the thumb at 
one end can make but little difference in the stamp of the die at the 
other ; the faults of the machine exceeding in their persistency oi 
uniformity all diversities in the individual statesman at the top. 
Thus it happens that the most popular of statesmen falls into “ the 
ways of the office,” and the acts which issue forth to the public in 
his name are almost undistinguished from those of his unpopular 
predecessor. 

Nay, for improvement itself he ‘is dependent upon the instru- 
ment to be improved. He can obtain no clear information about 
the department except from itself; he can only execute his purpose 
through itself. While it is the custom of statesmen slavishly to ful- 
low established practice, the reform of any department must be to a 
great extent self-reform; and then it will partake of the weak- 
ness and twist of the whole system. If a reform from without, of 
a more thorough kind, be forced upon it, the spirit of self-preser- 
vation will still inspire the immortal instinct of the department 
gradually to assimilate that exerescence to its general texture, 
and at no very long date the reformed part of the office will be as 
bad as all the rest. 

Every one acquainted with official life will recognize the truth 
of this description, necessarily general as it is; and the belief that 
any appreciable improvement in the conduct of public business 
must be preceded by a reconstruction of the public departments is 
a conviction not at all new, but gradually expanding, and at the 
same time becoming more defined. The idea, indeed, received a 
more definite shape in the letters on “ Obstruction of Publie Busi- 
ness” which appeared in our own journal five years ago; but since 
that time it has grown in dimensions, in symmetry, and strength. 
The necessity has been felt by every successive statesman of strong 
purpose who has newly entered oflice. Every such man must have 
conceived vague but forcible suspicions that he could neither get 
out of his department the information that was necessary, nor ex- 
ecute through it his own intent. It never so much enlightens as 
it mystifies him; and his own actions are affected by a night- 
mare paralysis which makes them unrecognized even by him- 
self. If his suspicions are confirmed, it is from without ; 
for those below who cov/d tell him what is going on under 
his very feet can only convey their report to him cireuit- 
ously. He may suspect, but he can seareely know, that the ac- 
complished, useful, and ever-ready permanent ofticer, clerk, secre- 
tary, or whatever he may be called, who has everything at his 
finger-ends, and can in the twinkling of a quill turn an original 
idea into its official counterfeit, is a “ false medium,” which lends 
its own colour and refraction to everything that passes through it. 
But subordinate officials will recognize the men who can interecpt 
the practical suggestions of any too intelligent subordinate; who 
can find that a man too earnest about the work to be done, rather 
than the office, is “crotchety” and “ impracticable”; who can 
adroitly put a troublesome genius in the wrong, and perchance 
withdraw the veil of false colouring just at the unhappy moment 
when the too able servant is really suffering disappointment and 
chagrin to make an ass of him.* 

Enough said for one day : the nature of any practical improve- 
ment in the official machinery, and the relation of public men to 
public departments, must stand for discussion separately. Let us 
only say here, that if it isa bad workman who complains of his 
tools, there are tools which defy the bravest hand of skill. 

* While the general subject is before us, a correspondent complains of a 
special instance of interception in a public office, where the able statesman 
who presides might have been expected to sweep up all rubbish as clean as a 
new broom. Let us premise, that, in spite of this description, both of 
superior and subordinates, it is vot the Colonial Office that we mean. Some 
considerable time back, work was performed for one of the oflices, and the 
bill, amounting to a good many thousand pounds, was of course sent in, It 
was never disputed as a whole, though some exceptions, which an arbiter 
micht have settled, were made; but as the claim has remained unsettled, 


and even unadvanced, for eighteen months, the exceptions assume the 
aspect of mere dilatory pleas. After long delays, and many applications, a 
change of Ministry, and the entrance of a new head of the department, sug- 
gested hopes to the tradesmen that attention might be turned upoa this un- 


disputed claim. Special means were taken to bring the subject under the 
notice of the new Minister—not for favour, but for justice and businesslike 
treatment. Attention to that extent was promised; and the little bill was 
again produced. Months, however, have since elapsed, and the newly- 
furnished representation remains unanswered and unacknowledged. There 


is not the slightest reason to doubt the sincerity of the Minister, or his de- 
| sire to see the work of his department properly executed, or his honest in- 
tention to pay just demands; but, as usual, he proves not to be master of 
his own office, and the disappointed claimant of justice discovers that the 


‘ 


new statesman, when in office, becomes as obstructive as the rest. 





INN-BILLS. 
Ir is curious that a nation priding itself on the promptitude with 
which commerce supplies any ascertainable want should remain so 
long as the English nation has remained without the kind of ac- 
commodation that it needs in some of its most urgent necessities. 
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Unadulterated food and safe railways are not more difficult to 
obtain in England, for love or money, than good inn-accommoda- 
tion, suited to the wants of people in moderate circumstances, and 
at the same time suited to their pockets. But the worst of it is, 
that when disputes on the subject arise, you can seldom get at the 
trath of it. “ Biffin” complains, that on landing at Folkstone 
the only available place for rest and refreshment was the Pavilion 
Hotel, at which he is charged half-a-crown for a cup of tea and a 
bit of. bread and butter, including sixpence to the waiter. Mr. 
Breach, the proprietor, replies, that the cost of tea is one shilling 
and sixpence for each adult. “ Pippin” then states that he has 
paid at the rate of two-and-sixpence for himself, three servants, 
and three little children. Mr. Breach is “ at a loss to understand 
the case”; his tariff being printed and posted in every room, and 
his manager ready to hear complaints. Mr. Breach explains, that 
the high charge of one-and-sixpence for tea and bread and butter 
with sixpence for attendance is compensated to the traveller by the 
splendid hotel, which was erected at the cost of nearly 60,000/., 
and pays in rent, rates, and taxes, more than 3000/. a year; and 
by the varicty of its rooms, the abundance of its leading journals, 
the lavatories free of expense, and so forth,—accommodations 
which many use without paying for them or without taking re- 
freshment. Thus, it seems that modest family people, who only 
require shelter, tea, and-bread and butter, must pay not only for 
those articles, but also for lavatories, smoking-rooms, journals, and 
other things which they do not use. This appears to us to bea 
bad arrangement; it would be better to pay for the use of the 
thing used,—so much for entrance to the hotel, so much for the 
smoking-room, and so forth. It is hardly reasonable to maintain 
an establishment for smokers and loungers at the expense of 
family men who do not smoke and lounge. 

But the high charges are not the chief difficulty in the question. 
Mr. Breach says that plain tea is only one-and-sixpence with six- 
pence for attendance, and that children under seven years of age 
are charged half-price ; while Biffin and Pippin declare that they 
paid two-and-sixpence a piece without any reference to age. The 
responsibility of discovering where the discrepancy arises appears 
to us to lie with the master of the establishment. Unless he means 
to aver that Biflin and Pippin have been writing falsehoods to the 
Tiines, and forging the bil which one of them sent to that journal, 
it is quite clear that the charges levied in the Folkstone hotel are 
not the charges assessed. It is true, the public can complain ; 
but it appears to be forgotten that complaint is a troublesome and 
disagreeable process. With respect to the management of Mr. 
Breach’s establishment, we are not aware of any specific complaint 
that ean be made; but every traveller knows that the waiter genus 
in England is favoured by his employer in proportion as he en- 
courages expenditure ; and on the other hand, that the waiter is 
perpetually trying to eke out his own means by apportioning the 
sunshine or cloud of his own countenance to the amount of silver 
which passes between the traveller and himself. To the open- 
handed, the waiter is a charming friend, whose expressions are the 
sunshine of the heart, whose actions are boundless benevolence, 
and whose diligence anticipates the wishes; but there are shadows 
in the countenance of the waiter, not less marked, for the close- 
fisted or the needy. Indeed, the unpleasant sensations which the 
adverse waiter can cast, however temporarily, upon the existence 
of the traveller, will induce many whose means are very strait to 
expend at the rate of those who are wealthy, rather than undergo 
the mortification and pain which the injured waiter can cause to 
—_ without committing himself to any tangible ground of com- 
plaint. 

The chief mischief of the present arrangement is, that all classes 
are huddled into the same kind of establishment without the 
means of the self-classification which they would gladly adopt. 
In some towns there is the “ commercial” inn, whose name gene- 
rally implies a certain degree of moderation, or rather an uncertain 
degree; but that is not obvious to the hurried traveller at the 
railway station, and fit accommodation for the numerous body 
who are now incessantly in locomotion would be an invention 
suited to the age, and, we have no doubt, profitable. It appears 
to offer a very proper subject for the commercial associations that 
are now so much the fashion. 





POLICE LEGISLATION IN THE MATTER OF CABS. 


TneE great Cab question is again before the public, much in the old 
form. On one side the charges of extortion and insolence are pre- 
dicated of the whole race of “ drivers,” and their vehicles are de- 
scribed as dirty, rickety, and so forth. On the other, the public 
are held to be unreasonable, and the police unjust. By the inter- 
vention of the latter, the proportions of the controversy are largely 
increased, and we may safely say that it has attained to something 
like political importance. Moreover, we have not seen the ques- 
tion fully or fairly stated; our gigantic contemporary, the prime 
antagonist of cabmen, contenting ‘himself with a railing descrip- 
tion of the species cabman, followed by a somewhat illogical de- 
mand for sixpence a mile; thus mixing up the perfectly separate 
questions as between the cabmen and the public and the cabmen 
and the police. 

The two questions are, nevertheless, distinct. The public have 
a right to sound cabs, civil drivers, and reasonable prices ; and, we 
suppose, to get the last by act of Parliament, if they can. But 
they have no right to allege ill behaviour as a reason for a reduc- 
tion of charges; and to fly to the Commissioners of Police for an 
ukase whenever public grievances, as against cabmen, seem to be 





Sr, 
most pressing. If we impose a lower tariff by act of Parliament 
we must be especially careful not to fix it too hes for that would 
increase the very evils now so bitterly denounced. Make it unro. 
munerative, and not only will you drive a lower class of men to 
the cab-stand for employment, but you will have indirectly pro. 
vided for the continuance of extortion, robbery, and cheating, Poa 
the men employed will be sure to make up dishonestly for the loss 

ou impose. Were the tariff lowered, as in the case of the omni. 

uses, by competition, it would be kept within remunerative limits 
and the public would not only get more civil drivers but better ac. 
commodation. We have no more right to dictate any price ang 
any conditions to cab-drivers and cab-owners than to Manchester 
manufacturers and City merchants, because the former are g 
manageable body and the latter are not; because the former are 
ignorant, poor, and some of them vicious, and the latter, forsooth 
have none of these characteristics. ; 

But we do not see that because the cab-drivers and proprietors 
have hitherto had the best of the bargain, even under the re. 

trictions imposed by Parliament and the regulations of the police, 
that they are in future to be treated with injustice. No doubt, the 
Commissioners of Police have great powers intrusted tothem; but we 
question whether they legally extend so far as they have been late} 
stretched by Sir Richard Mayne and the bureaucracy of Scotland 
Yard. According to the late ukase, as it has been aptly termed, 
“ drivers” must sit on their cabs in the rank when unemployed, 
(a harsh order) ; must not collect on the pavement, (surely the po- 
lice have always been able to disperse them); must not be at- 
tended by helpers or “ bucks”; and must not drink or smoke, 
How much further will this interference go ? The prohibition 
to move from the box of the cab is sufficiently vexatious, 
and may be hurtful to health, but the veto on smoking is ‘ 
ing mere police-regulation close on to the limits of tyseumy: 
Austria the authorities prescribe the shape of your hat and the cut 
of your beard; and in Lombardy you are suspected if you abstain 
from smoking. If mili discipline is to be imposed on cab- 
men, let it be publicly known; but while any élégant can smoke 
with impunity in Pall Mall or the Opera Colonnade, it is not quite 
fair to forbid the indulgence to the inelegants who perch on the cab- 
boxes in the Haymarket. This may seem a small and indifferent 
matter; but it indicates an extension of government by police- 
regulations, and a step towards isuendenaiiie legislation, which 
may, some day, be applied to the “ upper and middle classes,” for 
whose comfort, according to the latest reading, cabs and cabmen 
were created. 

It is also worth consideration whether the licensing system as 
administered in Scotland Yard is not more Venetian than English. 
Licences and badges are fair to both parties, as a provision for the 
responsibility of the driver in the event of misconduct or any graver 
offence. They give not only the public but the police entire 
control over the whole fraternity who conduct our street transit: 
and the latter, at least, make an active use of it. The working is 
instructive. “ X 99” sees or fancies he sees “66,948” “ loiter- 
ing” in Cheapside with his cab or omnibus: what does he do? 
Order the lazy driver to proceed, and menace him with a sum- 
mons ?—Nothing of the kind. “X 99,” standing afar off, pulls 
out his pocket-book, and takes the number of the alleged de- 
linquent driver; who some days after receives a summons, 
and in nine cases out of ten really cannot say whether he 
was loitering or not at the time specified by “ X 99,” who 
is “on oath.” Any policeman has it in his power to ruin a 
driver by simply summoning him sufficiently. The policeman is 
nearly always believed. Sir Richard Mayne withholds the licence 
from the loiterer, (there is no heavier punishment for the black- 
guard,) and thus takes away his livelihood. We have described 
an actual case. There is also good reason to believe that private 
malice occasionally imposes on Sir Richard Mayne. On the other 
hand, if the Commissioners were asked, could they truly answer 
that they know of no “ felons” now acting as licensed drivers, in 
contravention of the act of Parliament? We have no intention of 
imputing favouritism, but we have shown injustice. 

Again, it is felt by the best of drivers that they are punished 
twice for the same offence, when fines inflicted for loitering, simply 
on the evidence of policemen, without any chance of defence, 
are followed by the refusal to grant the licence annually renewed. 
And there is no kind of appeal or trial at Scotland Yard. The 
man whose licence is withheld has no remedy whatever; he is 
simply told that he is not a proper person to be licensed. ‘The late 
ukase against smoking may be used in the same indiscriminate way. 
For the credit of British justice, we believe that no magistrate 
would convict a cabman for smoking. But suppose resistance on 
the part of the cabmen: policemen at all points note the numbers 
of the recusants who do not come up to Sir Richard's criteria of 
propriety ; licensing-day is near at hand, and then the Commis- 
sioner has a grand battue. 

Now, we have no wish to palliate the bad conduct of a class 
who at least furnish amusing topics to contemporaries. By al 
means let the evils be remedied; but let the remedy come within 
the limits of law. It will be an evil day for England when irre- 
sponsible legislation and police law, even for cabmen, are recog- 
nized and applauded by a certain public because in a given example 
it happens to be convenient to them. If the ordinary law 1s not 
sufficient, let it be reformed ; but do not leave the making of penal 
laws to the police, and the execution of those laws to the cor- 
rectional tribunal of the same authority. 
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BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN AMERICA.* 
NotWITHSTANDING the number of travels in America, Marianne 
Finch’s book is in some matters an informing as well as an agree- 
able addition to the number; because it is, in the words of 
the title, an Englishwoman's experience. Miss Martineau has 
given us the blue view of matters, and several ladies have presented 
a superficial sketch of manners; but the present writer has more of 
the average national female character. There is, indeed, a certain 
degree of demonstrativeness, which shows itself in a little exube- 
rance of writing, especially on the “ horrors of the middle passage,” 
and a few other topics. The fair traveller has a turn for philan- 





thropy, or, to speak in the style of the day, for the progress of man- | 


kind. She takes an interest in slavery, prison discipline, and the 
yarious forms of Communism ; which last have a fairer scope among 
the unappropriated soil and freedom of action of America than they 
can have in the old countries of Europe. 
eye for public men and social peculiarities, without giving them 
an undue prominence, or treating them like a female politician. 
She has moreover a woman's love of gatherings, from a “sight” 
to a sermon; and is of an active turn and an inquiring mind, 
with less of preconceived notions than many who have crossed 
the Atlantic. Somewhat too much of common history and of calen- 
dar statistics are introduced: but in speaking of the American 
metamorphoses from wilderness to cities, such topics are with difli- 
culty avoided, and they are presented with brevity. 

Any great novelty about America is not to be expected, and 
will not be found in Marianne Finch, except in the smaller mat- 
ters of convention. But we get a closer, a more inner view of 


many things; or doubtful-looking things are confirmed. The | 
reader of Lord Sydenham’s correspondence may remember his il- | 


lustration of American delicacy in language and in fact; while the 
contrast between affectation and reality is a fertile topic for Sam 
Slick. The following, from a Western steamer, though not in the 
far West, is the strongest we have met with. 

“The following morning, at about eleven o'clock, we embarked in the 
steamer for Cincinnati. It was so crowded, that at night, I, with seventeen 
others, had to sleep on the floor in the ladies’ cabin. While preparing for 
my couch, I saw a man’s face in one of the openings that are { 
state-room doors for ventilation. I pointed this out to the lady who was to 
share my mattress. She coolly continued her disrobement, saying, 

“6 What a shame for him to look out there !’ 

“*What business has he in there?’ said I. 

“*T guess his wife's there, or clse he wouldn't,’ she replied. 

“©What! are the married men accommodated in the ladies’ cabin?’ said 
I, surprised. 

“*Not in the cabin,’ she said; ‘but, if their wives are with them, in the 
state-rooms opening out of it.’ 

“* Which is pretty nearly the same thing,’ said I, as two gentlemen en- 
tered and walked round the apartment in search of their dormitories, while 
my informant was in garments that, doubtless, she would have fainted to 
have heard named before ears masculine. 

“ However, she did not lose her consciousness at appearing in them be- 
fore eyes of that gender; indeed, seemed less shocked at that than in hear- 
ing an Englishwoman announce the birth of a nephew by saying that her 
sister was ‘ confined,’ which she thought a very indelicate way of communi- 
cating that interesting fact.” 

On the subject of manners, we may take an instance of another 
national peculiarity—American “ clearing,” in a new sense. 

“On our return to Boston, by the evening train, I was most unfor- 
tunately located in a group of expectorating gentlemen, whom it pleased my 
evil genius to keep near me all the way back. In vain I opened the window, 
hoping to drive them to a warmer latitude : no vacancy occurred in those re- 
gions ; so I was obliged to reconcile myself to becoming a peninsula in a sea 
of tobacco-juice—too happy if 1 could keep it out of my face, which was 
often in peril, from one of this chewing fraternity squirting past me through 
the open window. Luckily, he was always successful in his aims, and 
‘cleared’ me and the window. I suppose it was confidence in his own skill 
that prevented him from reassuring me, when I shrunk back, as a gentle- 
man with similar aims did a friend of mine, who sat between him and a 
coach-window: observing she was a little nervous when the filthy missile 
passed her, he said kindly, ‘ Don’t trouble, ma’am, I guess I can clear you.’ ”’ 

Like Pulszky, our tourist seems to hold that the Fugitive Slave 
Taw will defeat its own ends, by presenting slavery bodily in its 
most revolting aspect, to a large mass who otherwise might never 
think about it. ‘“ Respectable people,” however, even in the New 
England States, would seem anxious to give the act a fair trial, 
or rather to dismiss the whole subject. Although a pretty constant 
attendant upon different divines, Marianne Finch never but twice 
heard slavery alluded to in the pulpit, even in the intellectual city 
of Boston; once by a leader of the new sect of Universalists, the 
second time by Theodore Parker. 

“This [by Miner the Universalist] is the only time I heard this tabooed 


Marianne Finch has an | 


eft over the | 


obedient to your masters.’ ‘ Wives ‘submit yourselves to your husbands.’ 
* Let your women learn in silence.’ ° . * . 

“T was much edified by listening to another of these ‘shining lights’ 
who was suspected of a leaning towards the Papacy and a wish to exalt the 
Virgin Mary. To exculpate himself from the latter charge, he preached a 
sermon on the subject, in which, after condemning the homage rendered to 
the Virgin by the Church of Rome, he pointed out the subordinate position 
she occupied in the Church of England ; observing, that her place in the lat- 
ter was more in accordance with her sex, and the wishes of her Son, who 
‘always,’ as he said, ‘ kept his blessed mother in the background; the more 
effectually, as it seemed, to rivet the attention of the public on himself,’ ” 

The country travelled through by Marianne Finch was exten- 
sive, reaching on the Atlantic from New Brunswick to Baltimore, 
and across the Alleghanies from Cincinnati to Niagara. Her ac- 
count of the sluggishness of the British Province presents a 
striking contrast to the life of the States ; but there seems more of 
Old England about it, such as England was in the days of antique 
stage-coaches. 

“The next morning, afterdriving round the town, and a few miles on the 
St. Andrew’s and Quebee Railway, we proceeded to Chamecook, about four 
miles distant; the residence of our friend Mr. W——, or the ‘ Squire,’ as he 
is there called. 

“It is a low, handsome-looking house, on the side of a thickly-wooded hill, 
at the foot of which is the new railroad; beyond that the bay of Chamcook, 
| which empties itself through a navigable channel into the Bay of Fundy. 
“On entering this mansion, you find yourself in a large square hall, fur- 
| 





nished with chairs and tables, and a log fire crackling and blazing in the cen- 
tre. A door on the right leads into the family sitting-room, one on the 
left into the kitchen. Everybody seems to go in and out of these apart- 
| ments without distinction of persons; any one requiring especial privacy 
goes into the library. 
| “The hospitality of this place seems claimed by all; and the cares and 
attentions of its mistress, like the rain and the sunshine, fall on the poor and 
| the rich. It is a kind of hospitality I never met with before, except in 
Scott’s novels ; and where hotels are scarce, and none of the best, it is very 
| valuable. ° e ° e F 

‘“* At the end of a week, three of us took leave of our kind hosts, and pro- 
ceeded across the country to St. John’s. I had been on the confines of the 
middle ages for some days; but this journey seemed to take me quite into 
| them. To think, in America, where messages are sent by lightning at the 
rate of two thousand miles an hour (including delays), that there should be a 
city where gas-light and coaches are unknown ; and that to leave it by land 
| you must commence your poe before daybreak, in an open waggon, with 
| a basket of provisions, and your head wrapped up in a shaw), as I did on this 
| 25th of October! Sorethelns I enjoyed it exceedingly. The fresh air, and 

the novelty of this mode of travelling, made ample amends for any deficiency 
in luxuries. bd e e e 
“ When walking about this place, I was struck with its general expres- 
| sion; so different from the smart ‘ wide-awake’ look of a town in the States. 
| Neither had it the settled smoky respectability of one in England, but rather 
| a shabby broken-down aspect. ‘There are few people in the shops; men 
— leisurely through the streets ; and no one seems in a hurry about any- 
thing.” 

There is a good deal of information, mana a little couleur de 
rose, on Communism of various kinds, from the Shakers, who pro- 
fess an extreme celibacy, to Phalanstery, which lives in common, 
but puts a sort of price upon labour in proportion to skill and 
| the work done. The societies our traveller visited were all doing 
| well in a material point of view, though members were fre- 
| quently quitting : but what can be done in America with plenty 

of cheap land, and a full demand for the products of labour, is no 
| criterion for a country in perhaps the “ stationary ” condition. 
She also visited some cotton-factories on the “limited responsi- 
| bility — or partnership en commandite ; and they were 
| flourishing. or these subjects, however, we must refer our read- 
ers to the book. 











AUSTRALIA VISITED AND REVISITED.* 
| Te journey to the Gold-diggings of Victoria and New South 
Wales, of which this volume is a narrative, seems to have been 
| undertaken with pastoral or agricultural objects. On their ar- 
| rival at Port Phillip, in December 1851, the first news that greeted 
passengers and crew was the discovery of gold at Mount Alex- 
ander, and the enormous riches that were to be had by digging. 
The authors of this work appear to have determined to spy the 
auriferous as well as the animal and vegetable wealth of the coun- 
try. A trip to Mount Alexander from Melbourne was accordingly 
resolved on; and after Sydney was reached by an inland journey, 
the more Northern diggings were visited, and progress reported. 
The narrative is of a truthful, matter-of-fact character. The 
| writers tell us what they saw, with little if any colouring or exag- 
| geration. Wherever there is any interest in the things them- 
| selves, it is preserved in the book, whether it relates to the appear- 
| ance of the gold-diggings and the diggers or their mode of life— 





| 


, to the places frequently depopulated of men by the gold fever 


pervading the colonies, to the night-bivouac of quiet people to 
avoid the close atmosphere and riotous companions at the road- 
side inns from the crowds rushing to or returning from the dig- 


subject mentioned in the pulpit, except by Theodore Parker ; who, when the gings, or to many other more permanent scenes of still or animated 


bill for detaining fugitive slaves was passed into law, mentioned it on the | Jj, 
follow ° : " oh Se J ae amenities ie, 
ollowing Sunday morning, after the sermon ; saying he did not consider him- | 


self bound to obey this iniquitous law ; that there were nearly five hundred 
fugitive slaves in Boston, whom he would assist by every means in his power ; 
and that he hoped there were many in that audience with manliness enough 
todo the same. The audience testified thcir approbation of his sentiments, 
by giving him a round of applause.” 

During her residence in the Eastern States, the question of wo- 
man’s rights, and the society established for advocating that 
subject, were a topic which agitated the publie mind. That 
penetrated the puipit ; the preachers in fayour of slavery also op- 
posing the rights of women. 

“During the winter of 1851 there were two or three texts that seemed 
especial favourites with many of the American divines, viz.—‘ Servants be 


* An Englishwoman’s Experience in America. By Marianne Finch. Published 


In the absence of this inherent interest, the narrative has 
rather too much of descriptive topography ; the beauty of this or 
the other man’s place, or some other feature of a farm or station. 
With the actual are mingled remarks on Australia and advice to 

emigrants, the latter of which is of a judicious kind. 
From previous colonial experience, the travellers were well 
ualified for the journies they undertook. They roughed it with 
the stockholder or the small settler; joined the waggoner or 
party bound for the diggings in their night-camping ; and when 
necessity arose, lighted a fire, rolled themselves in their blanket, 
and made a night of it in the bush. This experience, though brought 
* Australia Visited and Revisited: a Narrative of Recent Travels and Old Expe- 


riences in Victoria and New South Wales. By Samuel Mossman, Author of ** The 
Gold Regions of Australia,” and Thomas Banister, Author of * Britain and her 
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forward in the passing observations addressed to colonists, should | 


be borne in mind by ary one contemplating a similar trip. 

The sum of the writers’ opinions is, that few of the middle 
classes will act prudently just now in going to the Gold Colonies. 
Men accustomed to hard labour and willing to work—but they 
only—are sure of success, whether they try the diggings, or enter 
some of the many laborious employments left vacant by those who 
have taken themselves off to the gold region. Upper-class people 
are useless, because, of them, it is only the irregular or dissipated 
who are likely to go. Common professional men are not wanted 
by the colonists: they have had so many in the form of emigrants 
or office-holders that they are sick of them. High-class ability 
might probably succeed; but, it may be suspected, that would 
have a better chance at home. As for clerks, shopmen, and young 
fellows without a pursuit, the country was overstocked with them 
when our travellers left it, and must be more so now. The follow- 
ing is an instance of what the more honest and resolute-minded 
among them may have to undergo. 

‘ Before we arrived at the ‘ Gap,’ we saw a shepherd at the entrance of 
a gully, or as it was called ‘stony creek,’ where an out-station was situated. 
He was standing near his hut watching his sheep far away on the plain be- 
low, which we did not see until they were pointed out to us; they could not 
be distinguished but by a practised eye, they were such small specs. High 
wages had not yet reached this locality; for this man had engaged only a 
short time before for six months at the rate of 20/. a year. In consequence, 
however, of ashepherd in the same master’s employ having just left, another 
flock had been added to his charge, and his wages were raised accordingly. 
Still this was not a sufficient inducement to keep him beyond the time he 


had engaged for, as he was determined to try his luck at the diggings. In 


our conversation with this shepherd, we were struck by his manner and 
speech, which was above that of the mere labourer; and his little history, 
which he briefly told us, proved that we were not wrong. He said he was 
an artist, and had received a good education from his father, who was a man 


of good repute at Merton in Surrey. That a year or two before, he was | 


tempted by the favourable reports of Port Phillip to try his fortune there’in 
prosecuting his profession. When he arrived he found that his talent as-an 


| 
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CAMPBELU’S INDIA AS IT MAY BE,* 
Tue general “ idea,” and very often the particular suggestions 

| of Mr. George Campbell’s proposal for the reconstitution and jm. 
provement of the Government of India, exhibit a large knowledge 
of the facts of his subject, and what is more to the purpose, a mind 
that has meditated much upon the facts. The broad principles of 
Mr. Campbell’s plan are so extended by local suggestions, connected 
with the district government of India and its “services,” that they 
are almost overwhelmed in a mass of secondary propositions; or they 
are so encumbered by working details, often of a minute, sometimes 
of a crotchety, and occasionally of an almost ludicrous character 
that a project-like air is imparted to the whole. This defect in treat: 
ment is the more unfortunate, inasmuch as the essential idea of his 
plan is well worth consideration. To understand his reform, how. 
ever, we must first of all have a clear idea of the thing to be ro. 
formed. 

The administration of India is ostensibly lodged in the hands of 
four-and-twenty “ promiscuous ” gentlemen, chosen by the proprie- 
tors of India stock, and called Directors. A control is exercised 
over them to so stringent a degree by the Crown, through the 
agency of the Board of Control, (whose President is a Cabinet 
Minister, and whose Secretaries are members of the Government 
and generally Members of Parliament,) that the East India Direct. 
ors have about as much to do with the real government of India 
as the types with which a book is printed have to do with its 
composition. What in speaking of the Colonies are called Impe- 
rial matters—that is, external relations and war—are not only re- 
moved from the control of the Board of Directors, but even from 
their knowledge. If the President of the Board of Control thinks 
fit he sends and receives despatches through a Secret Committee of 
three @irectors, “ who have not even the power of remonstrance”; 
and the Indian Giovernors—in theory the absolute creatures of the 
Company—may send despatches in like manner. 






















































artist was of no value to him; and his small means became exhausted, whet? | : 2 2 , EB . 
the reality of his position soon became clear. He did not blame any one but n. It  spedinge Aegon power of A ae ang oy — very freely exercieed, 
himself for the step he had taken, only that he had been mistaken ‘as to the | : he Afighan ne Che cosupation of 1 mn, Se me hint ten J pee 
class of men best adapted for the exigencies of a colonial life; he had learnt a | jects in which the Court of Directors had no opportunity of interfering ; and 
lemon. and he trusted he should profit by it. That upon the discovery of they have even been kept for years without information on matters in the 
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gold et Bathurst he had started from Port Phillip to walk over-land, and try | the public, to Parliamentary blue-books. On these subjects the President of 


his fortune as a gold-digger; having reached thus far, his means had failed 
him, and he was compelled to defer his intention until he could realize the 
wherewithal to make another start by acting in the capacity of a shepherd, 
as he was then employed. The experiences of this young man are by no 
means singular throughout these colonies; and there have been many hun- 
dreds with better prospects at starting compelled through necessity to labour 
at the ordinary occupations of the colony; and many have by the sweat of 
their brow worked out their independence, when probably they would have 
remained poor educated men to the end of the chapter. The energy and 
— shown by this poor fellow makes us indulge in the hope and the wish 
that he may be one of the fortunate ones in the end. We asked him to 
sketch his ‘ gunya’ and the rocky creek of the gully in the background ; 
when he informed us he had neither pencil nor paper: on a leaf of our jour- 
nal he made the sketch, and well executed it is. Before leaving that part 
of the country, we made a request that his wish to have some paper and 
pencils might be gratified.” 

The final effects of the gold-discoveries, even upon the colonies, 
are beyond the ken of Messrs. Mossman and Banister. When they 
were there, apprehensions of a famine were entertained, from the 
neglect of agriculture and the difficulty of finding guardians for 
flocks and herds. Within easy reach of the Diggings, half-deserted 

i s or towps were not uncommon; small farms or stock sta- 
tions abandoned to women and children, or to the owner and his 
family, were frequent; and even in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
bourne corn was left to be got in asit could, while high prices were 
paid for imported grain and flour. Domestic servants of course 
were rare, and people were learning to do without them. 

* While the labouring class of people rejoiced m the altered state of the 
colony, those who were accustomed to depend upon the labour of others for 
their pupaty and house comforts in town suffered materially from the 
change. Melbourne is no longer what it was in this respect ; and though it may 
be a place to amass money in, yet, unless immigration effects a great change, 
it will be a place where such a thing as comfort cannot very well exist, ac- 
cording to general notions. A professional gentleman gave us the following 
account of his position. They had been in family, prior to the gold dis- 
covery, eleven persons, including three women-servants and one man-ser- 
vant, The latter, who was his groom, and two of the women, left him; so 
he was obliged to act in the former capacity himself. However, as he found 
the annoyance and loss of time spent in taking his horse to water some dis- 
tance from his house was greater than the pleasure he had in riding, he soon 
disposed of him. Instead of attempting to hire other persons, it was deter- 
mined upon to manage, for the present, with the old cook as well as they 
could. And as she was rather aged, and of portly dimensions, they thought 
that she might be depended upon. The lady, however, had her own ideas 
on the matter. She thought the time was arrived to make her fortune, and 
she determined to go to the Diggings, to wash and cook for the men. In 
three weeks she returned, having expended all her means, nearly blind from 
the flies, and in a dreadful, state of bodily health from exposure and priva- 
tion, to which she was quite unequal. After staying a while with her old 
master until she was partly recruited, she determined once more to proceed 
to the point of attraction, although she knew that the diggers paid no atten- 
tion to their linen. Her employers, however, would not allow themselves to 
be made a convenience of ; so they informed her that they had been taught 
a lesson—namely, that of being able to be their own servants; and rather than 
undergo the annoyance of constantly changing, they had resolved for the present 
to rely upon themselves. Though it was no pleasant position to be in, yet 
as there was no help for it, they were consoled with the fact that their ex- 
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the Board is constitutionally just as absolute as the Colonial Minister or the 
Commander-in-chief of the army in their respective departments, and in 
practice a great deal more so, from the much smaller amount of knowledge 
and interest acting on public opinion in this country in regard to Indian 
affairs, and from the secrecy of his proceedings.” 

In the internal government of India the Directors have as little 
real power as in what may be called foreign affairs. Everything is 
carried on by means of written directions (despatches); which gene- 
rally originate with the Company, but which the Board of Control 
can alter as it pleases, or forbid the despatch, or write another, and 
compel the Directors to send it, or recall it after it is written, or 
do anything else. The President if he pleases is as absolute over 
the Directors as Louis Napoleon over his Senate ; and his despotism 
is not always theoretical. “ We have the authority of an ex- 
President for saying, that he never consulted even Sir Robert Peel 
when that great man was at the head of the Government. The 
same high authority informs us that he would not consult the 
Chairman or any Director rather than any other individuals in the 
kingdom on account of their filling those offices. If he wanted 
advice, he would go to the person he thought most competent, in 
or out of office.” 

In practice, however, much if not the whole of the mere routine 
of government and minor matters is left to the Directors. They 
also possess, individually, all patronage except the highest; which 
patronage is divided amongst them as their private property. The 
appointments to the higher posts really belong to the Ministry, 
though sometimes formally vested in the Directors; but the Di- 
rectors possess a power of absolute recall (as does the Board of 


| Control); the exercise of which every one remembers in the case 


| of Lord Ellenborough. 


The mode in which the home business is carried on is cumber- 
some and roundabout,—thatis, such business as the Directors are 
permitted to engage in. It is the usual practice for them to ini- 
tiate matters by means of a draft despatch, which is submitted to 
the Board of Control. This draft is not only formally approved 
or negatived, but revised and returned. It may then be debated 
or discussed by the Directors; but as they have no power of 
enforcing their opinions, it is believed that they generally sub- 
mit quietly, when nothing important is in question; for remon- 
strance or opposition would only produce delay. How much 
needless labour this produces, how ridiculous the practice appears 
in itself, and what ridiculous proceedings it may give rise to 1m 
the hands of subordinates, is well shown by Mr. Campbell. 

“It appears that nearly one-half of the previous communications (1n- 
cluding, probably, most of the long and important despatches) are more or 
less altered by the Board of Control; but a large proportion of these altera- 
tions are said to be of a verbal and unimportant Pam tom ” s : 

“While there is seldom material difference of opinion between the Presi- 
dent and the Court, nearly one-half of the previous communications are 
more or less altered in details, or what are called verbal alterations are made. 
Now, by whom are these petty and verbal alterations made, and what are 
they? A Cabinet Minister need hardly be employed to correct the grammar 


penses of housekeeping had greatly decreased, and that they were inde- . : N 
pendent. of the Court of Directors. That respectable body can ed write — 
Beyond instituti occasi “s themselves or pay some one else to write it for them, Still we may assume 
y' ting an onal comparison between the past that the Minister can generally write better English than the Directors i 


and present, the “Old Experiences” of the titlepage appear 
chiefly to apply to the semi-Tropical settlements beyond the 
Hunter river; of which some account is given, apparently from 


former observation. 








being qualified to correct their composition, no great harm would come 
verbal alterations made by him. But is this the real nature of the aitera- 
tions; or is it the case that the clerks of the Board of Control are permitted 
to use their pens upon and alter the details of the drafts emanating from the 

* India as it May Be: an Outline of a Proposed Government and Policy. 
George Campbell, Author of “ Modern India.” Published by Murray. 
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. = it is so, I should say that the practice is an exceeding] 
India House *. unfair to the Directors. The fact is, that some oan a 
bad one, aeamunication is probably under present arrangements necessary, 
previous eo avoid jarring and official complications; but the result of the 
m aor ple Hot must be to give to the Board a power over details not in- 
presea the law. It is one thing to draw a_pen through a sentence here 
tended hh another there in a previous communication, and another officially 
and a de spatch for reasons assigned. Yet the Court may find it easier and 
to eapetient to submit to the one in fifty than to let it come to the other 
more es of a hundred cases. Here is a specimen of the kind of inter- 


jn ten out of ¢ ’ tone Receenallt Readedias : 
arence exercised. The Governor-General in Council lately applied to the 
pe: f Directors for two dozens of Bramah’s patent locks for his offices. 


Coast proposed to grant the same. Remark by Clerk of Board of Con- 
trol— I think one dozen and a half would be quite enough.’ Order altered 
to one dozen and a half. Such is the story as told to me. 

Such are the principles of the Indian Government as carried on 
in London. In India, two great defects of principle, quite apart 
from forms, measures, or persons, areapparent. The Governments 
are not dependent, yet not independent: Madras and Bombay are 
nominally under Bengal and the Governor-General, yet are also 
in many things free from control, and communicate independently 
h the Court of Directors. The delays in communicating with | 





cate and getting a reply are often considerable ; though on the 
most important an action sometimes takes place without reference. 

The cause of these evils was twofold. The Indian evils grew up | 
gradually. The system of isolated trading factories still lurks 
under the Government of the empire of the Great Mogul. The 
home complication was forced upon Pitt. Having turned out the 
Coalition Ministry upon their India Bill, and excited the King 
and people by a terror of the irresistible power of a Ministry which 

the patronage and government of India, he was com- 

Jled to disguise the retention of the real authority as best he 
might. This, however, he did so effectually by his double Boards 
of Directors and Control, with the double or single veto of the 
latter, that the Directors, it is said, were actually imposed upon, 
and fancied themselves as autocratic as they looked. There is a 
story, that soon after the bill was passed, they pressed a candidate 
in op sition to the Minister’s man, and even intimated to Dundas, | 
then President, that they wou/d sendhim. “ You may send him to 
India, if you like,” was the reply; “ but as soon as he gets there ] 
will order him back.” 

The essence of Mr. Campbell’s proposed reform is to combine 
the action or powers of the President of the Board of Control and | 
the Board of Directors, so as to compel the President to debate 
questions and receive advice; but leaving him still the power of | 
acting on his own opinion, if countersigned by the Premier and 
two Secretaries of State. The advantage of this change would be | 
to elicit the advice (under an improved Board of Directors) of men 
who had a knowledge of India or Indian affairs, to interpose some 
check upon the President’s proceedings, and to secure greater re- 
sponsibility. The mode of effecting the proposed change is pur- 
sued in great detail; rarely with, as it seems to us, any striking 
suggestion, while forms of little import are raised into undue pro- 
minence. For example, it matters little, beyond some saying in 
derkly labour, whether the Board of Control is continued in Can- 
non Row or removed to Leadenhall Street, if the President be obli- 
ged to hold consultative sittings with the Directors; and if he be 
not, the locality whence he puts aside their existence is of very 
little consequence. The three great working changes are. 

1. The number of Directors elected by the proprictors of India 
stock should be reduced ; the constituency, if practicable, extended ; 
the Directors should be dubbed “ Senators,” and form a Senate. In 
order to make up the full number of Senators, certain retired 
ex-officio or certificated Indian officers should form a class from 
whom the Crown would present individuals to the Senate for re- 
ception. 

D The “ Senate,” as its name implies, would be a consultative 
and deliberative body; of which the Indian Minister, the present 
head of the Board of Control, should be the ex-officio President. 
The Minister might remove any question from the full Senate 
to a Secret Committee; of which he should also be ex-oflicio Presi- | 
dent. In cases of final difference, the present really absolute power 
of the Minister would be retained, provided he procured the formal 
assent of his three most important colleagues. 

3. The patronage of the Senate collectively would be only one 
third of that held by the present Directors individually. Another 
third would be assigned to Government. About the remainder Mr. 
Campbell has not quite made up his mind ; but he seems inclined 
tointroduce the principle of purchase into the military service. He 
Proposes that oil expiiiaies should be subjected to a much more 
stringent training and examination than at present. By so con- 
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siderably lessening the patronage of the Senators, he considers that 
the low motives which fead the present Directors to aspire to the 
office, and the corrupt acts by which they seek it, would be re- | 
moved. In transferring a part of the patronage directly to Go- | 
vernment, he thinks another if not a better class would be intro- | 
duced into the services. Mr. Campbell is also of opinion that the 
Government would distribute its patronage quite as well as the | 
present Directors do. 
The essential principle of the proposed change in the Indian 
Government is to render the Governor-General supreme over all 
the subordinate governments. There would no longer be divided 
or doubtful authority, and no communication with England but 
tom the Supreme Government. The secondary though important 
changes are also considerable. Mr. Campbell proposes to abolish 
the Councillors and Secretaries who now form the Governor-Gene- 
§ staff of government, and replace them by a series of Ministers 
of departments : these Ministers, with an addition or two, to form 
4 sort of Cabinet Council; but the Governor-General still to pos- ' 





| they were too go-ahead a people to stay to filter their water. 


sess the power of acting on his own opinion in spite of his Council, 
stating his reasons in writing. Mr. Campbell would also have a 
reconstitution of the territorial governments of India proportionate 
to our increase of territory. 

1, Bengal, 

2. Madras, 

3. Bombay, 

: — } New to a great extent. 
He would subject the native states who are supposed to be inde- 
pendent, but are really ruled by our “ residents,” to a uniform sys- 
tem ; and place a regular Minister at the head of the department. 
For objects both sanitary and central, he would remove the seat 
of government from Calcutta to Mussorie, a spot at once healthy 
and defensible, lying to the North-west of Delhi in a spur of the 
Himalayas, in North latitude 30}° and 78° of East longitude. 

In Mr. Campbell’s volume, the modes of giving effect to his prin- 

ciples for the government of India are exhibited in considerable 
minuteness of detail. He also enters into the administration and 
economy of the executive government, and very fully into the sub- 
o of the various services. Part of these views or suggestions 
1ave already appeared in Modern India; and they all either refer 
to the administration of government, apart from the principles 
on which it is established, or enter upon subordinate particulars, 
which, however important in actual affairs, are not questions upon 
which the settlement of the future government will depend. 


( oa. 


PARKER’S SERMONS OF RELIGION." 
Tue charm of Theodore Parker’s writings lies not in what he de- 
monstrates for the intellect, or creates for the imagination, but in 
the powerful appeals he makes to the conscience and the heart. He 
addresses himself to the sense which exists more or less vividly in 
all of us of a dissonance between the actual and ideal—to the desire 
of being wiser, better, and happier than we are. His own ideal of 
man, and of human life, is high and distinct ; it embraces, clear] 
conceived with all its details, the harmonious activity and f 
satisfaction of the various faculties within us. All which promotes 
this is to him sacred and religious ; all which checks it is ungodly 
and inhuman, whether it issues its mandates in the name of divine 
or human authority and tradition. We may differ from him inhis 
estimate of certain doctrines ; we may esteem the influence of par- 
ticular creeds upon human life, and the development of humanity, 
very much higher or lower than he does; but we can aaa 
dispute with him the test he applies to doctrine and to sonal, 
whether political, social, or theological. In spite of the criticism 
thundered against Pope’s dictum, 
“For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,” 

we hold that the only satisfactory ultimate test of a doctrine 
is its influence upon the character and happiness of those 
who believe it. ‘That religion, that theory of the universe, 
is truest and best, under the influence of which men grow 
to be best and happiest, because men can only be happy when 
living in conformity to the laws of the world al of their 
own nature; and those laws are best tested by the experience of 
generations. We believe Christianity to be the highest form 
of religion ever received among mankind, because it satis- 
fies human nature most completely, and tends to produce the 
noblest human characters. That it admits and promotes a com- 
plete human culture, is the most convincing evidence of a religion, 
and in practice religion and human culture are identical. From 
this point of view Parker criticizes the life of the society around 
him, in Europe, in America—the speculative opinions and the 
practical morality of the churches ; and we can none of us fail to 
derive advantage from looking at our political, social, or religious 
life, by the side of so lofty a standard. If he who undertakes to 
be our demonstrator, and to comment on the contrasts thus pre- 
sented, errs in his estimate, it is surely not because his standard 
is wrong, but because from his peculiar opinions he is forced 
into an unwholesome antagonism with the majority of his coun- 
trymen, and, with the common tendency of our nature, depre- 
ciates the practical character of those with whom he has specu- 
lative differences. Still we are all so disposed to take a 
flattering and comfortable estimate of our attainments in 
morality and wisdom, that we shall be sure to supply the full cor- 
rection to this personal obliquity of view, and can be none the 
worse for the sound rating we get in this much extolled nineteenth 
century from jeremiades such as Parker and Carlyle indulge us 
with. We should especially commend Parker’s Sermons to those 
who differ most widely from his purely theological opinions: they 
will find in them a just estimate of their own deficiencies and positive 
errors; and if they do not find a recognition of their virtues, they 
will be tolerably sure to supply the defect for themselves, or their 
favourite preachers have ya it and will continue to do it for 
them. So that, putting together Parker’s estimate of them and 
their own, they will probably be as near the truth as is ordinarily 
given to imperfect mortals to arrive at. . 

An American excused his countrymen to Mr. Pulszky for drink- 
ing the unfiltered water of the Mississippi, on the ground on 

e 
wish that it were only in American water that we had to com- 
plain of want of filtering. But certainly some leading American 
writers would be much better for the process, and Theodore Parker 
is among the number. A printed book should be somewhat more 
careful than conversation, and no amount of brilliant and epi- 
grammatic passages atones for a random pouring forth of 
By Theodore Parker. Published by Chapman, 
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erude audacities and hasty generalizations. If all that men 
like Emerson and Parker have written were as good as their best 
sayings, few writers could be placed above them; and if all wereon 
the level of their worst, few would rank below them. It is this 
characteristic of saying everything and anything that comes upper- 
most which accounts for the extremely contradictory opinions one 
hears about them. One man thinks them prophets, and another 
man thinks them fools; and both can prove their assertions by 
abundant quotation. Perhaps it is one effect of a very stringent 
orthodoxy to make dissentients vain of their opinions, and to tempt 
them to brandish their heterodoxes in the face of society, as very 
young men sometimes flourish their sprouting vices as a proof of 
manhood and emancipation from restraint. On no other theory 
can we understand why Parker should so perpetually be offending 
what he would call the prejudice of his readers by ranking Confu- 
cius, Mahomet, and other founders of what Europe considers false 
religion, with him from whom we call ourselves by the name of 
Christians. No possible good is effected by thus insulting and 
outraging the feelings of ninety-nine hundredths of Christian peo- 
le, any more than by saying, as he does, that the American Tract 
iety is doing more —- to the nation than all the sellers of 


a ei 
to meeting, and was more decorous than most men while there - that } 
| daily read the Bible, and repeated each night a simple and beautiful lit nd 

prayer, which mothers teach their babes of grace. No regular minister f 
think, found the proofs of his piety in his zeal for man’s welfare, in a 
clearness of his life, and hands which never took a bribe. One, remem| . 
found a sign of that piety in the fact that he never covered his reyer, “ 
head till fairly out of church !”” mas 
|“ After ecclesiastical men produce their piety, they do not aim to set it tod 
| the natural work of mankind. Morality is not thought to be the proof of piet <j 
nor even the sign of it. They dam up the stream of human nature til] 1) > 
have got a sufficient head of piety, and then, instead of setting it to turn the 
useful mill of life, or even drawing it off to water the world’s dry grounds. 
| they let the waters run over the dam, promoting nothing but sectarian 
| froth and noise ; or, if it be allowed to turn the wheels, it must not arind 
oe corn for human bread, but chiefly rattle the clapper of the theologic 
| mill.” 
It would not be easy to find ten sermons preached in our Eno. 
| lish pulpits from which such passages could be extracted; ang 
| these are but random specimens. 


SCOTT’S THOMAS A BECKET AND OTHER POEMS.* 
| Tne principal poem of Mr. Scott’snew volume is founded on thedeath 
| of Thomas a Becket. For adrama the whole subject of Becket is not 


ae drink and all the prostitutes in the land; a form of | well adapted, from the length of the story, which would of neces. 
expression he seems fond of, as he makes the same charge against | sity complicate and disunite the action. The murder of the Arch. 
the statesmen of his country, and asserts that the Athanasian | bisho , and the circumstances that immediately produced it, are 
Creed and the Westminster Catechism have retarded the religious | but the denouement, which the tale of Becket’s previous career and 
development of Christendom more than all the ribald works of con- | character is necessary to produce. The interest of these, though 
fessed Infidels from Lucian to our own days. great, is rather historical or biographical than poetical or drama- 

In spite of such defects, we have read these ten Sermons with | tic. No doubt, a great genius, thoroughly imbued with the know. 
far greater pleasure than sermons ordinarily give us. The sense | ledge of Becket’s time, might produce a great poem upon the 
of a noble and happy human life paints itself on every page, and | churchman’s life; while his art would enable him to introduce con- 
appeals to us both as reproach and encouragement. Parker speaks | temporary pictures that might be less appropriate in history: but 





more like a genial man, a man of culture and of wide sympathies, 
than most preachers from our pulpits: he addresses what is deeper 
in us than opinions; and his alent will not, consequently, be 
limited by the church-walls of this or that sect. Men of all theo- 
logical opinions, or of none, may derive good from the manly 
thoughts and generous sentiments scattered through the book. 
The writer strikes us so much more in isolated fine sayings than 
in conclusive chains of argument or sustained rhetorical passages, 
that we shall deviate from our usual practice, and quote scraps 
here and there, rather than whole paragraphs; premising that the 
specimens are but specimens, and that the volume is rich in matter 
for a commonplace-book. 


“ Ask any popular minister, in one of the predominant sects, for the man 
most marked for piety, and he will ngt show you the men with the power 
of business who do the work of life,—the upright mechanic, merchant, or 
farmer ; not the men with the power of thought, of justice, or of love; not 





him whose whole life is an act of fourfold piety. No; he will show you some | 


men who are always a dawdling over their souls, going back to the baby- 
jumpers and nursery rhymes of their early days, and everlastingly coming to 
the church to fire themselves up, calling themselves ‘miserable offenders,’ 
and saying ‘save us, good Lord.’ If a man thinks himself a miserable of- 
fender, let him away with the offence, and be done with the complaint at 
once and for ever. It is dangerous to reiterate so sad a cry.”’ 

* Some theologies confront us, calling wisdom ‘ foolish,’ reason ‘ carnal,’ 
scoffing at science with a priestly sneer, as if knowledge of God, of God's 
world, and of its laws, could disturb the natural service of God. We are 
warned against the ‘ arrogance of the philosopher,’ but by the arrogance of 
the priest. We are told to shun the ‘pride of wisdom’; alas! it is some- 
times the pride of folly which gives the caution.” 

* Politics is the science of exigencies. The eternal truth of things is the 
exigency which controls the science of men as the science of matter. De- 
pend upon it, the Infinite God is one of the exigencies not likely to be dis- 
regarded in the ultimate events of human development. Truth shall fail 
out of geometry and politics at the same time; only we learn first the sim- 
pler forms of truth.” 

* A thousand generations live in you and me.” 

* The best gift we can bestow upon man is manhood.” 

 Whoso escapes a duty avoids a gain.” 

ml Ideas are the persons of the intellect, and persons the ideas of the 
art.” 

** The mass of men have more confidence in a man of great affection than 
in one of great thought.” 

*T have heard a boorish pedant wonder how a woman could spend so 
a years of her life with little children, and be content. In her satisfac- 
tion he found a proof of her inferiority, and thought her but the ‘servant of 
a wooden cradle,’ herself almost as wooden. But in that gentle companion- 
ship she nursed herself and fed a higher faculty than our poor pedant, with his 
sophomoric wit, had yet brought to consciousness, rel pot of her wooden 
cradle got more than he had learned to know. A physician once, with un- 
— impiety, complained that we are not born men, but babies. He 

id not see the value of infancy as a delight to the mature, and for the edu- 
cation of the heart. At one period of life we need objects of instinctive pas- 
sion ; at another, of instinctive benevolence, without passion.” 

Drive out Nature with a dollar, still she comes back. [A neat enough 
American version of ‘ Naturam expellas furcd, tamen usque recurret.’] 

“The fighter is only the hod-carrier of the philanthropist.” 

“ American politics—where a reputation is gained without a virtue, or lost 
without a crime.” 

** Religion made these men formidably strong. The axe of the tormentor 
was as idle to stay them as the gallows to stop a sunbeam. This power of 
endurance is general, of all forms of religion. It does not depend on what 
is Jewish in Judaism, or Christian in Christianity; but on what is religious 
in religion, what is human in man.” 

“Genius is the father of a heavenly line; but the mortal mother, that is 
Industry.” 

“When John Quincy Adams died, his piety was one topic of com- 
mendation in most of the many sermons preached in memory of the man. 
What was the yew or sign of that piety > Scarcely any one found it in his 
integrity, which had not failed for many a year ; or his faithful attendance 
on his political duty ; or his unflinching love of liberty, and the noble war 
the aged champion fought for the inalienable rights of man. No; they 
found the test in the fact that he was a member of a church ; that he went 


duced, or whether there exists sufficient material for a succession 
| of historical plays, such as the three parts of Shakspere’s Henry 
the Sixth. 

Mr. Scott’s poem, however, does not aim at being a drama, but 
that succession of scenes, loosely connected, which Barry Cornwall 
carried to the highest point of popularity, if he did not originate. 

| Its action is merely the death of Becket; that is, the King’s an- 

ger at Becket’s excommunication of the Archbishop of York, the 
| departure of the knights, and the subsequent murder, form the 
| only real incidents of the story. Subordinate matters are indeed 

introduced, and made more prominent than the principal event. 

Tracy, one of the murderers, is excited to the deed because he be- 
lieves that Becket has alienated the affections and debauched the 

person of his betrothed; whereas Agnes merely loves Becket reve- 
rentially, and has superstitiously yielded to some priest without 
earing for him. Another of the assassins hates Becket because he 
| has deprived him of his victim ; and a Romish Cardinal, William of 

Pavia, embodies the received notion of the politic and ambitious 

| Italian prelate. After all, there is no proper action. Some 
of the scenes are only dialogues for the display of character; 
and even the most important in their influence on the catastrophe 
rather fell the story than exhibit it. In spite of these faults, 
Mr. Scott might have produced an effective poem had he exhibited 
more correctly the real feelings and characters of the actors and 
the age. But he has fallen into the common and rather melo- 
dramatic ideas of the story; though the capital “ Life and Letters 
of Thomas a Becket,” compiled by Dr. Giles, was ready to his hand 
without entailing the necessity of research. 

Lelio, Mr. Scott’s first poem, exhibited great poetical spirit and 
much of crude power; the crudity perhaps resulting from an en- 
deavour after originality, which ended in a wild combination 
rather than in finished novelty. The subject and treatment of 
“ Thomas a Becket” are more level; but what they have gained 
in artistic propriety they have lost in power. “ Lady Audley 
Leigh” and “ Iva” have more of Mr. Scott’s first characteristics, 
—strange wild subjects, presented with great poetical spirit. 
“ Lady Audley Leigh” is a series of sketches of life, set, so to 
speak, in a strange framework ; being neithér more nor less than 
an embalmed body buried two hundred years ago, and on its re- 
vival accompanying the poct through various scenes which are 
described. “ Iva” is a tale of German diablerie, half serious, balf 
comic; whose moral is 

**The way for a woman to speak no wrong 
Is never to speak at all” 

Some miscellaneous poems are comparatively free from the un- 
tamed character of Mr. Scott’s longer pieces; but of easier execu- 
tion. This is one of the best for its moral. 

“THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
To pvotipioy TovTo piya taotiv. 
The many forms of life he tried 
That minister to man’s delight, 
In soft desire, or sterner pride, 
By day or night. 
Tle taught the festal hours to swim 
Upon the tide of song and cup, 
As pleasure to the goblet’s brim 
Came floating up. 
Each manlier sport he knew, when need 
Of nerve was there, or skilful grace ; 
And fearless upon flying steed 
Provoked the chase. 
With Science’ lore his mind was fill’d; 
He learnt the tongues of other climes; 
Or in poetic fit distill’d 
His brain in rhymes. 
* Thomas A Beckett, and other Poems. By Patrick Scott. 
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Fair woman fix’d his fond desire, 
Until bis foolish heart became, 
As brought too close unto the fire, 
Burnt by the flame. 
But still he found that human bliss, 
Though bright when caught, had ready wing 
And felt in Fortune's sweetest kiss . 
Some bitter thing. 
The goblet lost its ruby joy, 
And weary Science veil’d her face ; 
And oft-repeated scenes could cloy 
E’en in the chase. 
And raven locks grew thin and grey, 
And bloom and blossom faded by, 
And slowly died the light away 
From beauty’s eye. 

He sought, ’mid shifting grief and bliss, 
A bosom strung with answering tone : 
Though many friends were round, in this 
He was alone. 

He met with one who more than men 
Reflected both his love and thought ; 
He link’d his life to hers, and then 
Gain'd what he sought. 
For there he found, as still he ranged 
O’er realms of nature and of art, 
An earthly good that never changed, 
In woman's heart.’’ 


, 


EDWIN ARNOLD’s POEMS.* 
CoNSIDERABLE finish and great propriety of taste are leading cha- 
racteristies of Edwin Arnold’s Poems Narrative and Lyrical. 
Other qualities of promise are conjoined with these,—much faci- 
lity, some vigour, with the power of justly appreciating the true 
nature of the distant or the past. But delicacy and propriety, both 
of thought and execution, appear to us the qualities that separate 
him from most other poets. His “ Violetta” is founded on the ques- 
tionable incident of the lady mistaking her bedroom, and sleeping 
all night by the side of her lover that is to be; yet the telling is 
managed with great tact. Mr. Arnold has thought it worth 
while to versify the story of the lover killing his falcon to set be- 
fore his mistress—borrowed most probably from an Arabian in- 
cident and spoiled; but in our poet's hands a fantastic caprice 
becomes a chivalrous devotion. What can be more graceful or 
tender than the following translation from Andersen? An angel is 
bearing to heaven the spirit of a girl, and carries with him a rose. 
The newly-released soul asks the meaning of it. 
“In the city we are leaving 
There lay a dying boy ; 
The bud I bear to heaven 
It was his only joy. 
His days were long and dreary, 
In the dismal, dismal street, 
And at night ’twas very weary 
To count the passing feet. 
For he lay from morn to midnight 
Watching the shadows pass, 
And never saw the sunlight, 
Nor the pleasant country grass, 
But when his flower opened 
He knew the fields were green, 
And its falling leaves betokened 
That all the flowers had been. 
He saw it ere he slumbered, 
He watched it as it grew; 
Its very leaves he numbered, 
And its coming buds he knew, 
And to his aching bosom 
It brought such happy rest, 
That he loved his little blossom 
Next to his mother—best. 
’Twas in the white December 
God took the boy above ; 
Yet doth he still remember 
His lowly flower-love. 
It was not made to wither, 
A thing so good and fair; 
Therefore I sought it thither, 
And take it to him there. 
In heaven’s soil abiding, 
These buds shall brighter blow, 
And tell us pleasant tiding 
Of those that live below.” 
* How know’st thou this, bright Power?’ 
Then splendidly he smiled— 
“Should I not know my flower ? 
J was that sickly child!” 

But unless Mr. Arnold exercise great care, his very merits may 
prevent his advance. His fluency and facility, coupled with his 
pervading grace, may lose him in conventionalism. Traces of this 
are visible in the present volume. is subjeets are too often com- | 
mon, sometimes of that easy and ready kind which furnished | 
themes for the Annual poets when that kind of literature was in | 
vogue. Nor is the execution, especially when in blank verse, | 
altogether enough removed from drawingroom poetry. ‘There is | 

' 


now-a-days no lack either in England or America of great excel- 

lence in mere poctical externals. Neither is the power rare of 

treating a common or obvious thought with pretiiness and a certain | 
degree of spirit. The poet who would really fix the public atten- | 
tion must leave the exhausted past, and draw his subjects from 
matters of present import and therefore both of interest and | 
novelty. The world has had enough of complimentary verses to 
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ladies, however well turned, or poems on Venice, or any other his- 
torical stock theme ancient or modern; as well as of countless 
“occasional” subjects. Mr. Arnold has a perception of this truth, 
and has partly acted upon it in “ Obscure Martyrs,” “ God Money,” 
and more especially in “ An Apology.” From this last, as the 
most real thing in the volume, though not possessing the greatest 
literary merit, we take two or three stanzas. 
* Tf ’tis a dream to seek in bonds unbreaking 
To link the many-peopled homes of Earth— 
One God, one law, one love, one worship taking ; 
Then, statesman, curl the lip in cynic mirth. 
If ’tis a crime to ask for youth’s deep yearning, 
Access unpurchased to those great old books, 
Where the soul’s thirst is slaked with draughts of learning ; 
Then, noble, we have earned those bitter looks. 
If it be mad to beg for starving beauty 
Some other home than the rude glaring streets— 
Some other love than false love’s fearful duty— 
Some other bread than that the harlot eats; 
Look sadly on us, lady! they will borrow 
Tales of wild wickedness to lie to thee ; 
Will stain our fame with many a tale of horror, 
Aud treason done to woman’s majesty.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


KS. 

Chamois-Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria. By Charles Boner, 
With Ilustrations by Theodore Horschelt, of Munich. 

Political Incidents of the First Burmese War. By Thomas Campbell 
Robertson, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Poems, By Edward Quillinan. With a Memoir by William Johnston. 

The Lusiad of Luis de Camoens. Books I. to VY. Translated by Ed- 
ward Quillinan,. With Notes by John Adamson, K.T.S., and K.C. of 
Portugal, Xe. 

Count Arensberg ; or the Days of Martin Luther. By Joseph Sortain, 
A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. In two volumes. 

Australia Visited and Revisited. A Narrative of Recent Travels and 
Old Experiences in Victoria and New South Wales. By Samuel 
Mossman, Author of “* The Gold Regions of Australia’; and Thomas 
Banister, Author of “ Britain and her Dependencies.” With Maps 
by A. K. Johnston, Geographer to her Majesty. 








The Diary and Houres of the Ladye Adolie, a faythfulle Childe. 1552. 
[This work resembles several productions of the last few years, both in style 
and external appearance. The diary professes to be written by a noble young 
lady of the sixteenth century, and the typogra hy is probably a closer imitation 
of the age than the literary style. Lady idole, however, has an advantage 
over most of its precursors in the greater depth and variety of the incidents. 
The journal begins just before the accession of Bloody Mary, and ends with 
the martyrdom of the youthful writer at Smithfield. “The disquiet of a pri- 
vate family in those bad days—the riots and espionage in a country place— 
the perils to which the higher classes were exposed for a conscientious opin- 
ion, and the persecutions of the Popish priesthood, from mildness to brutality 
according to the nature of the individug] priest—are skilfully perceived and 
presented; though potas too many ttoubles are poured upon the heads of 
Adolie and her family. The book is charmingly written; the kindly, sim- 
ple, loving spirit of a girl in her teens, thrown much upon her own re- 
sources, is truthfully depicted, as well as the firm piety of that age ; although 
some of the reasoning may belong to ours.] 

Wellington: his Character—his Actions—and his Writings. By Jules 

Maurel. (Murray’s Railway Reading.) 

(This sketch of the career and exploits of ‘i ellington, by a French literary 
exile residing at Brussels, was recommended by Lord Ellesmere to Mr. Mur- 
ray for his Railway Reading: and well it deserved translation. It exhibits 
a profound and penetrating historical genius; a rare impartiality, especially 
in a Frenchman when the character and glory of Napoleon are at stake ; and 
a literary skill which presents in about a hundred pages the pith of the ex- 
ploits and characteristics of Wellington’s career. he secret by which 
this is accomplished consists less in the mere art of condensation, than as it 
were superseding its necessity, by presenting the spirit of Wellington's 
campaigns and victories, and the influence of their results upon Europe and 
the French Empire. ‘This /ellington may not be devoid of mistakes or er- 
rors, but it is undoubtedly the most philosophical sketch of the Great Cap- 
tain that has appeared. } 

The Law of Duty ; or the Deeds and Difficulties of the Great Duke. A 

Lecture, by C, E. Kennaway, M.A., Vicar of Campden. 
a this lecture the principal incidents in the public life of the Duke of Wel- 
ington are succinctly told and commented on after the text of the title, 
with more of platform force than always characterizes clergymen of the 
Established Church. The freshness of the lecture is dimmed by the number 
of preachers who have handled the theme from a similar point of view.) 

Quinti Horatii Flacei Opera Omnia. With a Commentary by the 

Reverend A. J. Macleane, M.A. (Bibliotheca Classica, Volume IT.) 

[This handsome volume of the text of Horace is accompanied by an intro- 
duction and arguments to each poem, which tell the story of the piece, indi- 
cate its scope and character, sale far save particular commentary. Yet the 
annotations are still numerous, though not too numerous for those who in- 
tend a thorough study of the poet. To the ardent admirers of Horace 
Mr. Macleane’s criticism sometimes may seem almost depreciatory ; but it is 
searching, reasonable, judicious, and evidently the result of much thought. 
There is an independent freshness of mind about the editor, quite opposite to 
the usual idea of the commentator. It is the best edition of Horace extant 
for English readers. } 








Temple Bar, the City Golgotha. By a Member of the Inner Temple. 
[Agreeably written notices of the various traitors whose heads enjoyed the 
unenviable distinction of being exhibited on Temple Bar. One object of the 
author is to enforce mildness in the criminal law, from showing how little 
the brutalities connected with the punishment of treason availed to check it. 
A literary effect is to present an historical resumé of the kinds of treasou that 
prevailed in different periods, with their motives.] 

White Slavery in the Barbary States. By Charles Sumner. — 

[An American compilation, giving a brief but well-arranged historical sketch 
of slavery in the Doshors States. The striking feature of the book is the 
number of characteristic wood-cuts with which it is studded.) 

French Cookery adapted for English Families. By Miss Crawford. 
[The compiler of this little book on the art of living well has ‘* made every 
rule as plain and simple as possible.” Should any economists object to the 
more expensive ingredients, they may leave them out: but might not this 
be leaving out Hamlet? The receipts we have examined read nice or sa- 
voury.] 
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The King of Pride ; or the Rise and Progress of the Papal Power. 
From Guiceiardini, with Notes. 
ae from Guicciardini on the growth of the Papal power, and on the 
fe and death of Alexander the Sixth; followed by notes on a variety of 
topics connected with the Popes or Popery.] 


The period is fruitful in poetry. In addition to the volumes noticed in 

our penene ages, and the poetical remains of Wordsworth’s son-in-law, 

oe te Mr. Gafitinen, reserved for examination, four books of verse are 
‘ore us. 

The subjects of the Reverend Claude Magnay’s “* Poems” are various, and 
some of them lofty enough : the three stages of man—Innocence, the Fall, the 
Recovery; ‘* Wellington,” also in three parts—death, lying in state, and 
burial; “ Euolbion,”’ a series of sketches in town and country—the superna- 
tural being set to work to enable them to be taken. There are also other 
poems on a large subject—as a Hymn to Peace: but the execution is not 
equal to the theme; somewhat prosaic in spirit, even at the best, though 
fluent and often well-sounding. 

“ The Crozier, the Shears, and the Cloven Hoof,” consists of tales broadly 
) emma in the manner of Ingoldsby, but rising little higher than 

oggrel. 

© Dioramic Sketches,” ‘“‘ Wanderings in the British Isles,’ are somewhat 
similar in subjects ; both containing historical or national sketches, past and 
contemporary. In point of execution the advantage is with the Wanderings. 

Poems. By the Reverend Claude Magnay, Author of “ The Rest,”’ &e. 
The Crosier, the Shears, and the Cloven Hoof. By C. A. Muirtoune, 


sq. 
Dioramic Sketches, Ancient and Modern. 
Wanderings in the British Islands, and other Poems. 
larton, Author of “ Feudal Scenes.” 


Waverley Novels. Volume XII. “ Kenilworth.” 

The Angler’s Companion to the Rivers and Lochs of Scotland. By 
Thomas Tod Stoddart. Second edition. 

The Initials ; a Novel. By the Baroness Tautphoens. A new edition. 

Lord Byron. And the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. (Traveller's Railway.) 

New Serrzs. 

The Holy Bible. First Division: the Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, according to the Authorized Version ; with Notes, Critical, Prac- 
tical, and Devotional. Edited by the Reverend Thomas Wilson, M.A., 
of C. C. C., Cambridge, Author of “Spiritual Catholicity,”’ &c. Part I. 

[The text of this Bible will consist of the authorized version: fulness and 
amplitude of illustrative matter and notes will form the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the edition, and the Rationalistic spirit in which the annotations 
will be conducted. Dr. Giles of Oxford was originally announced as joint 
editor, but withdrew at the suggestion of his Bishop; and the work will be 
conducted on the sole responsibility of the Reverend Thomas Wilson. The 
critical matter displays a good deal of curious learning; the notes are often 
animated by a genial old-fashioned spirit. It is not very easy to fix the pre- 
cise religious characteristic of the work; but a warm German Rationalism, 
or American Unitarianism, comes the nearest to it.] 

The Poultry Book ; comprising the Characteristics, Management, Breed- 
ing. and Medical Treatment of Poultry. By the Reverend W. Wing- 
field, Honorary Secretary of the Cornwall sone Society, and G. W. 
Johnson, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the Winchester Society for the 
Improvement of Poultry. With coloured representations of the most 
celebrated Prize Birds, drawn from life by Mr. Harrison Weir, and 
printed in colours under his superintendence. Part I. 

{A quarto serial of a aan kind, depending more upon its facts and in- 
formation than on its literary character. The first part is occupied with the 
fashionable Shanghae fowls, which subject will be completed in the next 
number. It is in quarto size, and illustrated by several portraits of cele- 
brated Shanghae, printed in colours.] 

Music. 

Messiah ; a Sacred Oratorio, composed in the year 1741, by George 
Frederick Handel: a new Edition, with all the Altered Pieces, and 
an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, (embodying the prin- 
cipal Instrumental Parts added by W. A. Mozart,) arranged by John 
Bishop, of Cheltenham. 

- scarcely admits of a doubt, that during the last ten years a greater num- 

r of copies of the Messiah have been sold in Great Britain than in the 
whole preceding century of its existence. To satisfy the immense and daily 
increasing demand for it among the educated classes, edition after edition has 


By John Ful- 











ny 
salvation will of course take a different view of “* What is the Church” 
from one who does think them necessary. 

As regards any further notice, we must follow the popular axiom, “make 
no rash promises.” If our correspondent would reckon up the number of 
publications whose receipt is acknowledged every week, and reflect that 
many of the writers are probably as anxious as himself for an ampler ex. 
position of their views or a fuller notice of theirproductions, he would see 
that the precedent would at least be inconvenient. 


FINE 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTs, 

There is no foreboding the degree of badness to which, with well. 
directed effort, an English exhibition may be made to attain. We thought 
the British Institution poor enough this year, but it was beaten by the 
National; and now the British Artists come to dispute the prize—not 
without solid claims. This would have been impossible last season; for 
then there was among them a man of genius, before whom all the paper- 
lanterns of the other galleries, however refulgent amid their surrounding 
gloom, went out with a snuff. But Mr. Anthony’s name is unknown 
this year to the list of members; and the “ British Artists” find them. 
selves, on the instant, almost on hail-fellow-well-met terms with the 
“ Proprietaries”” of the National. Between the élite of the two bodies it 
might be possible to produce a creditable exhibition ; singly, each is in 
the feeblest stage of maundering imbecility. However, Billingsgate 
might be exhausted if we went through the great majority of the works, 
calling them by their right names: so we will try to pick out a plum or 
two from the clammy pudding. 

As with the loss of Mr. Anthony the gallery loses its character of an 
important landscape-exhibition, we commence, according to our usual 
practice, with the class of pictures in which the human form is stripped of 
its divinity. Mr. Hurlstone, the President, appears with one subject pro- 
per, and with his wonted efflux of Southern picturesquenesses and English 
respectabilities. The former represents “ The first appearance of Columbus 
in Spain”; and derives some dignity from the noble head of Columbus, 
while there is truth of expression in his travel-wearied young son, who 
quaffs water at the convent-door of La Rebida. The chief specimen of 
the second kind is “ Descendants of Marius and the Gracchi”’ : some boys 
of the ragamuffin order, sprawling to play their marbles, or grinning and 
lifting the hat for halfpence, amid the relics of their ancestors’ grandeur. 
One would think more of the picture, and refer it to a higher rank of sub- 
ject, had not the painter done so many studies of the sort before without 
any ulterior meaning; but, at all events, it is one of his best. The 
“Shepherd Boy of the South” (220) may be placed next. Of the third 
class, the portraits, we prefer that of ‘* Miss Auldjo,”—a pretty face, with 
a pretty expression, almost childlike in its girlishness, and with something 
of a nice quality of colour. For this we continue to give Mr. Hurlstone 
credit in his pictures generally, spite of his perhaps even increasingly dirty 
hues, ropy pencilling, and sickly flesh. His remaining contributions have 
nothing to distinguish them from numberless others of former years in the 
same style,—except the “ Portrait of Mrs. Martin of Groby,” which has 
a hint of Mr. Baxter’s manner. ‘This gentleman sends his quantum of 
Bacchantes and so forth in that equally familiar manner—a galaxy of 
one and the same beauty “raised” on milk and roses. His best points 
are displayed to most advantage in “Lucy Lockit,” which has a shade 
more of individuality than the rest; and the half-shadow carnations of 
“ Reflection” (293) are delicate 

Besides Mr. Hurlstone’s, there are but three subject-pictures stopping 
short of the positively bad. Guarini’s lines, 

** Oechj, stelle mortali, 
Ministri de’ miei mali,— 
Se chiusi m’uccidete, 
Aperti, che farete ?”” 
are illustrated by Mr. J. Z. Bell in a painting which may fairly be called 
pleasing, if not carried far enough to be exactly good. The sleeping lady 








| is “simpatica,” as the Italians call that kind of grace which appeals rather 
| to the heart than to the eye; and the light, though low, is true. The 


appeared ; the publishers vying with each other in correctness, elegance, | 


and above all cheapness. 
the other principal oratorios of Handel. Of the editions of the Messiah, in 
particular, the palm of merit lies between that published by Mr. No- 
vello and edi by Mr. Vincent Novello, one of the most eminent 
musicians of the day, and that now before us, published by Messrs. 
Cocks and Co. and edited by Mr. Bishop, whose labours of this kind have 
long been known and valued by the musical world. Judging between them, 
we give the preference to this last edition; being convinced that such a 
volume—taking into account its size, the beauty of its paper and typography, 


and the immaculate purity of its text—was never before given to the world | 


for six shillings and sixpence! Its value, too, is increased oy an interesting 
——— containing several of the pieces as they originally stood, before 
ey were altered into the forms in which they are now used, partly by 
Handel himself, and partly by Mozart. ] 
PAMPHLETS, 
Shall we Simplify our Titles? A Letter to the Lord High Chancellor 
of England, from a Conveyancing Barrister. 
The Jew our Lawgiver. 
The Pew Question, &c. 
The Case of Mr. W. H. Barber, &c. Ninth edition. 
Strangers’ Homes ; or the Model Lodging-houses of London Described. 
By One who has been both an Emigrant and a Model Lodger. 





We have received a friendly letter from the author of Zhe Problem 
“ What is the Church?” Solved, complaining that a fuller view of his 
theory was not given in the note upon his work, and requesting a second 
notice. It is not intended to give a full account or an extended criticism 
in the notes on “Publications Received”: their number and our space 
render such a course impossible. All that we hope to do, is to convey 
some idea of the general scope and literary cast of the book, so that the 
reader can form a guess as to whether it is worth his while to culti- 
vate a further acquaintance with it. In this attempt we may fail, from 
the n eurtness to which we are driven; but the choice often 
lies between that brief mention and silence. In the present case, however, 
the point indicated seemed as well adapted for the purpose as a more de- 
tailed account, A man who does not consider the sacraments essential to 


And the same thing, we may add, is the case with | 


same artist’s Ariadne abandoned by Theseus” is unfortunately coarse, 
and in other respects mismanaged. Mr. Madot and Mr. Wageman have 
both had recourse to Shakspere. The former treats a scene from the 
“ Taming of the Shrew ” in flagrant copyism from Mr. Hook, modified by 
Mr. Lear, but with a degree of chasteness which here makes the work al- 
most valuable. Mr. Wageman represents the sick chamber of Henry IV. ; 
the old oak bench and floor, the painted windows, and deep-toned back- 
ground, with considerable success ; the Monarch himself pretty well. 
The figure is at any rate so far in accord with the fit sentiment as not to 
jar against it: and this is something. The king seems to have abdicated 
his right leg, however. In strictness, we ought perhaps to class with these 
three Mr. Fortt’s “‘ Rebekah at the Well’’—for dad it is not; but it is that 
deadest of dead things, the dry bones of Germanism. The two best painted 


| and most pleasing single figures —“The Pet Parrot,” and “ Eustatia,” by Mr. 





Deverell—are shabbily banished to the Water-colour Room. Of the first 
a small study appeared in the British Institution. In this finished sketch 
there is a certain severity in the young lady’s face, and the subdued colour, 
harmonious enough as it is, is somewhat leaden : but the grace, feeling, and 
capacity, of a true artist, are visible at every point. The parrot, crimp- 
ing his eyes up in brooding enjoyment under his mistress’s caressing hand, 
is capital. ‘‘ Eustatia’’ is yet better : the arch inviting beauty, the dress, all 
black, falling in long straight folds, and varied by a line of blue round 
the neck and by the white of the handkerchief, having just that peculi- 
arity and piquancy which prove an artist’s vocation. ‘The indication of 
background—a house-wall with window down to the ground, and a 
creeper trailed up it—is also nice. 
A few other small subjects are to be distinguished from the herd— 
chiefly by their singularity. “Oh! so tired!” by Mr. F ae ie 
child falling asleep in his mother’s lap,—is eccentric in the white glare 0 
its colour, and has that kind of disproportion in drawing which charac- 
terizes a sun-picture taken from an ill-placed sitter; but there 1s some 
feeling here, and much softness of touch. “The Fan,” by Mr. Crane, 
has the same quality of colour and a similar quaintness. Mrs. Hurlstone, 
in “One of the Friends of Italy,” portrays a free-handed Englishman 
beset by a crowd of Roman beggars, in a style wherein a rather —s 
perception of character struggles through executive deficiency. —— 
particularity and want of subject clog, but do not quite repress, by 
truthfulness in “ Contentment and Regret” and “ Grace after Meat,” by 
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Mr. Romilly. And among a variety of instances in which the Suffolk 
Street artists exercise, as was in the nature of things, their impotence on 
«Uncle Tom,” Mr. Whaite’s really well-painted study of a Negro head— 
“ Uncle Tom reading his Bible ”—stands out in undisputed preéminence. 
Miss Boyce has a little bit of unadorned nature in “ A Welsh Boy.” Mr, 
Gale’s “‘ Study of a Head” resembles, but surpasses, Mr. Frost in his un- 
mythologic intervals. Mr. Earles is sufficiently straightforward in “ A 
Spanish Lady” ; Mr, Holt Pra: Raphaelitish—in a hopeless kind of way— 
in “ The Flower-Girl.” Mr. Crabb sends nothing to vindicate the slap- 
dash cleverness he really possesses. 

The habitués remain. Mr. Hill is at his usual level of pulp-fleshed 
rusticity : but he has a pretty subject in “ May-Day,” with its hawthorn 
shower. The kaleidoscopic Zeitter has more definiteness than usual, and 
quite as much costume matériel in his “ Interior of a Flour-Mill, with Ger- 
man Peasants”; and there is truth, so far as it goes, in “ Winter”—a 
sheep lying dead. Mr. Woolmer, who might once have come to some- 
thing, is least disappointing in “ The Origin of Design ’’—a subject big 
with reproach to the artist, we should think. “ The rest is silence *_inclu- 
ding Messrs. Pidding, Clater, Salter, and Noble. But Mr. Hawkins’s pro- 
duction, “‘ Nymphs, finding Cupid asleep, disarm him," cannot be quite 
passed over; as we think we are within bounds in calling it ‘he worst 
| picture we ever saw at any exhibition. His “ Water-Cress Gatherers,” 

ludicrously absurd as is the colour, seems almost good by comparison. 

In portraiture, Mr. Dobson appears with “ Mrs. Hubbard and Child.” 
The artist has conferred a foolish gaping look on his sitters, in the attempt 
after Eastlakean mildness; but there is a really sweet combination and 
management of colour. Mr. Mogford’s “ Portrait of J. A. St. John, Esq.” 
is a fair likeness, and true to the rather dreamy expression of the author 
of “Isis.” The right arm is feebly drawn. Mr. Buckner is less effemi- 
nate than his wont; and Mr. Maguire's “ Portrait of Alexander Semple, 
Esq.” is of the respectable class. 

The most remarkable landscape is “Corfe Castle—Twilight” by Mr. 
Pettitt. A deduction must be made, however, from its positive merit, on 
the score of its direct imitation of Anthony; and a further deduction— 
not strictly fair perhaps, but inevitable—in consequence of the comparison | 








\ thus challenged. We need scarcely say that any such comparison cannot 

| for 2 moment be sustained. Nevertheless, the point of view has been 
well chosen both for picturesque appearance and for impressing the sen- 
timent, which is that of solemn decay; and various minor points—the | 


i wheeling crows in the foreground, aud the far-off wreaths of smoke and | 





maris Bulkeley, Esq., ‘ ) 
Linden Hill, Berks, to Rosanna Maria, eldest daughter of Major Cockcraft, H.M. 


from Nature” of a couple of red-breasts ensconced amid ivy is also very 
nicely designed, with a rather decorative look, which ma & partly due 
to the over-flatness of painting. The “Dead Bird and Nest” of Miss 
A. H. Holt has a solemnity befitting the little ornithologic tragedy it 
conjures up. In fruits and flowers, Miss J. Childs has selected her 
“Grapes” with a discriminating eye for form, and has painted them 
with extreme softness; Mr. Holland’s “Study of Fuchsias, &ec.” is 
tasteful, though flat; and Mrs. Duffield and Miss J. Bouvier are com- 
mendably successful. Miss Scott’s “Sketch” of a little sister and 
brother shows quict feeling; and Mr. Cahusac’s “ Still Life,” a black 
bottle and its natural allies, is artistically touched. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 26, 
[From the Oficial Return.] 





Ten Weeks o/\s55 
of ie-2, “oo 
Dymetin Missasts. secococessocvcccoceccoes eoccesccccococce 2,067 o = 
Dropsy, Cancer seases of uncertain or variable seat,. 555 
Tubercular Diseases ......eceseccsceee ereccvcecccccocccces coscee 19% 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses, . ° Fon 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........ceeeseeeeeeeee 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digesti 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &€ ° 2 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.. 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 
Malformations, ,....cce0see¢ eovccccece 
Premature Birth . 
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Violence, 





sooeee 11,6 
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Total (including unsrCified causes 








BIRTHS, 
On the 26th March, at Avening Court, Gloucestershire, Mrs. J. G. Kentish, ofa 


daughter. 


On the 27th, at Wiseton Hall, Notts, the Wife of the Rev. Robert Sutton, of a son. 
On the 28th, in Upper Belgrave Street, the Duchess of Marlborough, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Pembroke Lodge, Lady John Russell, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Islip Rectory, Northamptonshire, the Wife of the Rev. G. A. F. 


| Watson, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 23d October, at St. Paul's Church, Auckland, New Zealand, Francis Beau- 
H.M. Sixty-fifth Regiment, eldest son of J. J. Bulkeley, of 





Fifty-eighth Regiment. 

On the 29th Mareh, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, the Rev. Henry Jerome de 
Salis, Rector of Fringford, youngest son of the late Count de Salis, to Grace Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P., of Waterperry, Oxon, 

On the 29th, at the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Albury, Surrey, Henry Wil- 
liam Eddis, Esq., of Stavely, Derbyshire, to Emily Honor, second daughter of the 
Rev. John Hooper, Rector of Albury. 


gleam of light from human dwellings—are well introduced. The execu- 
tion is expressive, though not powerful, in all parts except the sky: but 
this is inky and streaky—both poor and untrue. Whatever its deficien- 
cies, the picture is good enough, and, what is more, promising enough, to 


make us regret that Mr. Pettitt should exhibit so gross and clearly self- 
conscious an absurdity as “The Seventh Phial”—the very dregs of Mar- 
tinism. 

Mr. Pyne has only one work, and that altogether nameless. We infer 
that it is a fancy landscape; but the general character of the scenery is 
of the Swiss kind,—heayen-cleaving snow-peaks, firs rigid-armed, and an 
atmosphere of luminous white haze. It is almost as if the sun had be- 
4 come snow, and the snow light. The picture thus possesses, when seen 
at a little distance, a certain poetry; yet it cannot be termed either very 
truthful or very finely done. Mr. Boddington exhibits a regiment of 
works—all skilful, pretty, with passages of well-felt nature and superior 
faculty, but not satisfactory. He is an artist who does not go below the 
surface—does not seem aware of anything below it ; a onesidedness which 
is sure to make his rendering even of the surface, agreeable as it un- | 
doubtedly is, superficial. ‘The Lake of Tal-y-llyn, N. Wales,” has 
more design than usual in the mountain forms, and some truth of light in 
the foreground water; but the colour is unreal. The choice among Mr. 
Boddington’s works lies between this picture and No, 101, ‘ On the River 
Mawddach, at Tan-y-groes,”’ which possesses plenty of subject and good | 
sweep of lines. “A Golden Morning” is superior for depth of tone to 
most specimens of the painter’s talent either of this year or of its pre- 
cursors: but the aspect rather suggests sunset. Mr. Boddington’s other 
large landscapes are less approvable. The small ‘‘ Peep from the Rushes, 
on the Banks of the Thames,” is very sweet in its glimmering sheen. 
Mr. West contributes several of his Norwegian views; but the only one 
of more than average merit is the “ Mountain-torrent, Romsdal,’’—the 
water falling not precipitously but in a gradual slope, the light well sub- 
dued, and the whole capably painted. However, the artist shows best on | 
the present occasion in an English subject —* Recollections of the Devon- 
shire Coast, near Lynmouth.’ The rocky ledges of the sea-shore, the | 
receding storm at the horizon, with a clear sky above, and the reflected 
lights, are expressed with much judgment. Mr. Clint, who has been 
sketching on the Hastings coast, is exceedingly sloppy this year. 

The less prominent landscapes include a truthful though hasty little 
“Study ” of the trunk of an old oak, by Mr. Steedman; a “ Sketch | 
from Windsor,” by Mr. W. J. Webb, thoroughly uninteresting, but well | 
} lighted, and with fidelity of a literal kind ; two more of Mr. Dell's small 
bits, sweet in colour, and free in a uniform treatment of the sky ; anda 
quiet view by Mr. G. Foggo—“ A Cool Retreat, near Muswell Hill” — 
which shows that he might do better than perpetrate historical mon- | 
strosities. “ Heidelberg,” by Mr. T. C. Johnson, and “ The Haunted 
House,” by Mr. Shirley, have more effectiveness, of the “ poetical ” sort, 
than reality : but each owns its good points. In the Water-colour Room 
hang two very nice designs by Mr. Boyce. “ Royal Oak, Bettws-y-Coed” 
—(why so called we hardly understand)—is solidly painted, with a real | 
feeling of nature ; while the brown hills densely verdure-clad and the | 
Stream that flows at their feet make up an attractive scene. “ Beeches,” 
albeit somewhat opaque with body colour, is capitally true to the light 
that comes showered through loose foliage. 

r. Earl represents animal-life among the oil-painters. He has an 
amusing subject in “N’y touchez pas”’— (wherefore this French, Mr. 
tl?)—a brace of shaggy terriers recoiling from a hedgehog intrenched 
ball-shaped in his bristles. The perplexed resourceless dog standing on 
his hind legs and drooping his fore-paws has the right comic spirit. | 

Contentment,” by Mr. Traies,—a study of a cow,—is done ina work- | 
manlike style: and Mr. J. Hardy junior’s “ Dead Poultry ”’ is a fair still- 
ife piece. Thanks to Mrs. Withers, the bipeds in water-colours fully 
Vie with the quadrupeds in oils. “ Bantam Hen and Chickens” is one 
of the lady’s happiest efforts. The mother-bird is pretty well; but the 
chicks peeping out of odd corners under her wing or breast, or skurrying 
about in the vicinity of the water-pan, are admirably quaint. “A Study 








Shefford, Berkshire, 
St. David's, to Marianne, youngest daughter of tie late Daniel Buchanan, Esq., of 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Class C. G. Logie, M.D. to be Surg. vice G. Gulliver, 
Drag. Guards 
retires ; Cornet J. D. H. Hill to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Lonsdale. 
Lieut. G. Campbell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Morgan, 
| J. W. C. Chariton to be Lieut. by purchase, 
Assist.-Surg 
promoted, 


On the 29th, at Muston, Leicestershire, William Charles, second son of the Rev. 


John Sargeaunt, Rector of Stanwick, Northamptonshire, to Elizabeth Frances, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. G. Gordon, Rector of Muston. 


On the 29th, at Rollstone, Gilbert Heathcote, Esq., third son of Sir William 


Heathcote, Bart., of Hursley Park, Hants, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Captain Wil- 
liam Arthur Heathcote, of Rollstone, Wilts. 


On the 29th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, Lieutenant-Colonel Curtis, 


C.B., to Georgiana Conran, third daughter of the late Captain Conran, of the Seven- 
teenth Light Dragoons. 


On the 29th, at Thornton, near Chester, the Rev. T. T. Churton, Rector of West 
eldest son of the late Venerable Ralph Churton, Archdeacon of 


On the 29th, at Peartree, the Rev. Edward Henry Bradby, M.A., Harrow-on-the- 


Hill, to Eliza, second daughter of Commander Thomas Bradby, R.N., Peartree 
Lodge, near Southampton. 


On the 29th, at Cawthorne, Percival Andree Pickering, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 


barrister-at-law, to Anna Maria Wilhelmina, eldest daughter of John Spencer Stan- 
hope, Esq., of Cannon Hall, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, and Lady Elizabeth Spencer 
Stanhope. 


On the 30th, at Goostrey, Cheshire, the Rev. Octavius Luard, youngest son of the 


ite Peter John Luard, Esq., of Blyborough Hall, Lincolnshire, to Sarah Maria, 
only daughter of the late William Charles Booth, Esq., of Twemlow Hall, Cheshire. 


On the 3lst, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. Edward Southwell Rus- 


sell, eldest son of Baroness de Clifford, to Harriet Agnes, eldest daughter of Captain 
Charles Elliott, R.N., Governor of Bermuda. 


Onathe 31st, at Hurstpierpoint, George Octavius Pollard, Esq., son of the late Rev. 


John Pollard, Rector of Bennington, Herts, to Henrietta, elder daughter of Natha- 
niel Borrer, Esq., of Pakyns Manor, Sussex. 


DEATHS. 
On the 2d December, at Hobart Town, the Rev. William Bedford, D.D., the Senior 


Chaplain; in his 72d year. 


On the 13th February, Loftus Francis Jones, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Second 


West India Regiment, in command at the Island of St. Vincent. 


On the 22d, at St. George’s, Bermuda, Robert Lee, Esq., Assistant-Commissary- 


General; in his 90th year. 


On the 18th March, at Great Malvern, Mrs. Parker, widow of the late Colonel 


Parker, of Astle, Cheshire, and sister of the Right Hon. Lord Delamere ; in her 76th 


eor. 
On the 19th, at Jersey, Lieutenant-Colonel Louis, late of the Royal Horse Artillery. 


On the 24th, Captain Dilke, R.N., of Maxstowe Castle, Warwickshire. 
On the 24th, at Bradley Rectory, near Ashbourn, Derbyshire, Captain Archer, 


R.N., fourth son of Thomas Archer, Esq., Mount John, county of Wicklow; in his 
69th year. 


On the 25th, at the Mount, York, Mrs. Townshend, sister of the late and aunt of 


the present Sir W. M. Milner, Bart.; in her 91st year. 


On the 26th, at St. George’s Hill, Bathampton, Bath, Denne, relict of the late 


Harry Salmon, Esq.; in her 92d year. 


On the 27th, at Ham, Surrey, Mr. John Ross; inhis 91st year. s 
On the 28th, in London, Lieutenant-Colonel William Cameron Forbes, Royal 


Engineers. 


On the 29th, in Hyde Park Square, Anne Louise, relict of the late General the 


Hon. Robert Meade, and sister of Sir W. W. Dalling, Bart., of Earsham House, 
Norfolk ; in her 68th year. 


On the 29th, in Osnaburgh Street, Regent's Park, William Henry Thompson, 


M.D.; "in his 92d year. 


On the 29th, William Francis Spicer, Esq., of Courtlands, Devon; in his 90th year. 
On the 29th, in Notting Hill Square, Lieutenant W. 8S. Stratford, R.N., F.R.S., 


| F.R.A.S., for upwards of twenty years superintendent of the “* Nautical Alma- 


nack” 
On the 3lst, in Piccadilly, Lieutenant-General Cartwright, Be ngal Army. 


; in his 63d year. 


“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrick or Onpxancr, March 28.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. L. G. 


Paget to be Adjt. vice Radcliffe, who resigns the Adjutancy only; Sec ond Capt. R. 
Phelips to be Adjt. vice Mountain, who resigns the Adjutancy only; Second Capt. 
R. K. Freeth to be Adjt. vice Campbell, promoted. 


of Horse Guards—Staff-Surg. of the Second 
who retires upon half-pay. 3d 
Lieut. H. H. Lonsdale to be Capt. by purchase, vice Broughton, who 
lst Drags.— 
who retires; Cornet St. 
vice Campbell, Coldstream Guards— 

J. Wyatt, from the 5th Drag. Guards, to be Assist,-Surg. vice Skelton, 
ist Regt. of Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. B. Daveney to be Major, without 


War-orrice, April 1.—Royal Regt. 


purchase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. Deane, deceased; Lieut. 5, Vansittart to be Capt. 
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without purchase, vice Daveney; Ensign M. A. Il. Legge to be Lieut. : P 
chase, vice Vansittart. 13th Foot—Capt. W. H. Underwood, from half-pay 2ist 
Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Mein, who exchanges; Lieut. J. Busby to be € apt. by 
pur. vice Underwood, who retires; Ensign E. Boyd to be Lieut. by pur. vice Jusby. 
26th Foot—Ensign E. H. A, Elderton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Roberts, pro- 
moted ; Lieut. W. E. Wallace to be Adjt. vice Roberts, promoted. 27th F oot— En- 
sign J. P. O’Loghlin, from the 95th Foot, to be Ensign, vice J.W.B.O Loghilin, pro- 
moted. 30th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. J. Fyffe, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice J. Macnamara, M.D. who retires upon half-pay. 46th Foot—Ensign A. 
H. Waldy to be Licut. by purchase, vice Eustace, who retires. 79th F oot—J.N. 
Bell, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Scot, promoted in the 48th Foot. 98th Foot— 
Major D, Rainier to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet Col. Sir C. Campbell, 
K.C.B. who retires upon half-pay, as a Lieut.-Col. Unattached; Brevet Major E. 
Haythorne to be Major, by purch: vice Rainier; Lieut. O. Latouche to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Huythorne; Ensign N. Goddard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Vatouche; Sergeant-Major J, Gillespie to be Quartermaster, vice J. Riordan, who 
‘ires upon half-pay. : ¥ : wes - 
nev est India Regt.—Major H. Mends to be Licut.-Col. without purchase, vice 





without pur- 














Jon deceased ; Capt. H. W. Whitfield to be Major, without pure se, Vice Mends . 
Capt. V. W. Wynn, from the 7th Foot, to be Major, by purchase, vice W hivield, 
‘ i Lieut. W. E. Mock- 





whose pi : “ Cond Pe , ; been cancelled; 
notion, by purchase, on Feb. 15, has been cance ; u ‘ 
ler to be oe without purchase, vice Whitfield ; Ensign H. J. Wise, to a ony 
ee, vice Mockler; Garrison-Sergeant-Major J. Kavanagh to be En- 
gn, without pute. -e, vice Wise. r ° 
senna SE“ yacen, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Laps- 
y /*% Foot. - 
Memorandum—Major-c., gir HH, Floyd, Bart. (Licut.-Col. on Half-pay Unatt ) 
has been permitted to retire tom the service by the sale of his cominission. The 
promotion of Lieut. J. O. Bova ofthe 2d West India Regt. by purchase, on Feb. 
— ees to anager te os has been cancelled. 
_Ovricr or Orpwancr, April 1.—Re..) Rect, of Artil.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. W. Gar- 
diner, K.C.B. to be Col. Commandant. ene Lieut -Ge n. J. W. Smith, C.B. deceased. 
Corps of Royal Engineers —Brevet Mi ® R, K. Dawson to be Licut.-Col.; Bievet 
hy ph aD ger ony oo Lieut.-Col, vice Forbe. gee,; Second Capt. C. D. Robertson 
e Capt. vice ucker. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZEi'TE, 
Tuesday, March 29. 

Partnersuirs Dissoivep.—Higginbottom and Co. Bury, woollen-printers ; as far 
as regards G. Nabb— Wilkinson and Austin, Southampton St. Camberwell, hosiers— 
Richardson and Co. Birmingham, glass-stainers—Langton and Revill, Birmingham, 
metal-spinners — Trevethick and Co. Hull, wood-merchants—Pierce and Smith, 
Nantwich, painters— Matthews and Co, auctioneers—Emberton and Co. Burslem, 
earthenware-manufacturers— Stannard and Co. Wiston Nayland—Baker and Web- 
ster, Millbrook, surgeons—Greaves and Taylor, Crompton, cotton-spinners—Stan- 
field and Hepworth, Wakefield, printers—Hughes and Lewis, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, linen-drapers—Turton and Wilkinson, Bury, leather-dealers—Worthington 
and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners—-Collinson and Richardson, Bridlington, at- 
tornies—Holmes and Brother, Pagan Hill, Gloucestershire, engineers—J. and W. 
Vail, Cambridge, whitesmiths—Bevingtons and Morris, King William Street, City, 
leather-factors ; as far as regards T. Bevington—L. and J. Nathan, Upper Queen's 
Buildings, Brompton, butchers—Gott and Farquharson, Kendal, coach-builders— 
Pemberton and Silvester, Manchester, linen-drapers—Carpenter and Co, Birming- 
ham, web-manufacturers; as far as regards H. Carpenter—Needle and Co. Beer 
Lane, Tower Street, wine-coopers— Pembridge and Hunt, Tottenham Court Road, 
eee and G. Cotte, Witham, Essex, cabinet-makers—Ogden and Whitehead, 

iddleton, Lancashire, iron-founders—Richards and Wisbey, Bristol, printers—J. 
and W. Robinson, Barnsley, twine-manufacturers—W. and R. Robertson, Glasgow, 
general warehousemen. 

Bayxrvpts.—Tomas DatLaston STeary, Ipswich, plumber, to surrender April 
13, May 10: solicitors, Morris and Co. Moorgate Street Chambers; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun Turner, Uckfield, Sussex, grocer, April 8, May 
10: solicitor, Parker, St. Paul's Churchyard ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street— Wituam Latruam, Stoke-upon-Trent, boot-maker, April 13, May 4: _so- 
licitors, Lees, Burslem; Hodgson, Birmingham; oflicial assignee, Christie, Bir- 
mingham. 

Divipenps.— May 6, Mayfield, Spalding, Lincolnshire, grocer—April 21, Tyerman, 
Plymouth, hosier—April 21, Petrie, Plymouth, confectioner—April 21, Tipping, Li- 
verpool, soap-boiler—April 21, Brickwood, Liverpool, merchant—April 21, Carne 
and Telo, Liverpool, merchants—April 20, Keron, Altrincham, builder—April 21, 
Greener jun, Wigan, ironmonger. 

Certiricares.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 21, Toms junior, Saltash, Cornwall, victualler—April 21, Tyerman, 
Plymouth, hosier. 

Scotcu Srquestrations.—Alexander, Troon, merchant, April 5, 26—Allan, Mon- 
trose, grocer, April 4, May 2—Milne, Edinburgh, omnibus-proprietor, April 1, 22— 
Chapman, Ediuburgh, merchant, April 4, 25. 





, Friday, April 1. 
Partnersuirs Dissocvep.—Beaumont and Sons, Huddersfield—Blagden and 
Turner, Petworth, surgeons—G,. and J. Mold, Northampton, builders— Boothroyd 
and Haywood, Sheffield, cabinet-case-makers— Boyle and Co. Leeds, flax-spinners— 
Henrys and Co. Budge Row, importers of foreign goods; as far as regard R. L. 
Henry—J. and W. Smorthwaite, Barking, bakers—Lamb and Co. Liverpool, house- 
joiners--Wilkin and Cockburn, Monkwearmouth, ale-merchants—Amsinck and 
Matthews, Wood Street, Westminster, brewers—Astins and Fish, engvavers—H. 
and H. Grace, Egham, tailors—Spencer and Ratclitf, Bradford, Yorkshire, medical 
botanists—Beddoe and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, linen-drapers—Hill and Wood, 
Manchester, cluthiers—Oswald and Kovacs, Mancliester, booksellers—J. and J. 
Bramwell, Glossop, grocers—Sanders and Edwards, Maiden Lane, gut-manu- 
facturers—J. and C. Barrs, Langley, Warwickshire, farmers—Garstang and Platt, 
Ashton-in-Mackerfield, Lancashire, coal-merchants—Cadle and Ferris, Newent, 
Gloucestershire, mercers—Griffiths and Son, Cheltenham, stable-keepers—Kewley 
and Mason, Huyton, Lancashire, chemists—Thimbleby and Son, Chipping Barnet, 
pawnbrokers—Firth and Nussey, Leeds, linen-drapers—Liverpool Steam ‘Tug Cou- 
pany; as far as regards 5. Dowie. 
Bankrvpts.—BenxjamMin Buntine senior and Co. Norwich, tallow-chandlers, to 
surrender April 8, May 13: solicitors, Hudson and Co. Bucklersbury; Bailey, Nor- 
wich; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Hrenry Crowrurr, ‘Tichborne 
Street, Edgeware Road, cabinet-maker, April 9, May7: solicitor, Roscoe, King 
Street, Finsbury; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Jounx Broome, 
Birmingham, victualler, April 13, May 12: solicitor, East, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, Birmingham—ALexanpeR WaLkKrER, Weston Brewery, Bath, 
brewer, April 14, May 12: solicitors, Sheard and Baker, Old Jewry; Whittington 
and Gribble, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Tnomas Narmaniet Asu- 
maN, Yeovil, currier, April 12, May 4: solicitors, Smith, Bristol; Stogdon, Exeter; 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Joun Fane, Marton, Lancashire, miller, April 12, 
May 3: solicitors, Liddell, Poulton-le-Fylde; Atkinson, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Morgan, Liverpool. 
Divipenps.—April 22, Handley, Manor Terrace, Brixton, builder—April 22, Enser 
and Pearce, Bethnal Green Road, grocers—April 22, Darby, Regent Street, printer— 
April 26, Marriott, Gracechurch Street, oil-warehouseman —April 26, Walker, Ba- 
singhall Street, cloth-manufacturer— April 29, Young, Hartlepool, grocer—April 22, 
Frazer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-merchant—April 29, Davison, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, gun-maker—April 22, Gibson, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, grocer—April 22, Haw- 
kins, Nottingham, currier. 
Certiricates.—T7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 22, Pugh, Lyndhurst Square, Peckham, tailor—April 29, Davison, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gun-maker—April 22, Dudgeon, Litchurch, Derby shire, 
builder—April 22, Caunt, Newark-upon-Trent, coal-merchant—April 22, Pass, Var 
Town, Huddersfield, innkeeper. 
DECLARATIONS OF Divivenns.— Wagstaffe and Bayliss, Kidderminster, carpet- 
manufacturers ; second div. of ls. 4d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Buck, Queen’s Road, Dalston, trader; first div. of ls. 2d. any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Bryant, Victoria Grove, Stoke Newington, builder ; first div. 
of 104d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildball Chambers—R. F. and R. W. Long, Gray’s 
Inn Place, builders; first div. of 4Jd. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Wills, Portsea, trader ;$first div. of 3s. 3d. on Saturday next, and three subsequent 
Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
Scorcu Sequestnarion.—Kirk, Edinburgh, brewer, April 8, 29, 
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(Saturday, 
PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs Tridag, 











—_ 

$ per Cent Consols. ee 100 1004 100 99 
Ditto for Account -| 99% | 1005 luv) 1w0 
3 per Cents Reduced shut oa pra — 
3} per Cents .... shut pa | oe nee we 

4 DNULLICS ceeeee shut — ;— idee 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent. shut —_ fi— aac 
India Stock, lv} per Cent... shut — == ane 
Exchequer Mills, Ljd. per di 5 pin. | ae! = FE 













FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
. t 
































































j 
Austrian. -5p. -—— Mexican ....+++- ececcecsces dp. Ct 204 
Belgian Ai | $9} Mississippi 6 — aan 
Ditto.. -24— —_ New York. 5 = 92 
Brazilian . i6=— 103} Peruvian ° i = 88 
Buenos Ayres. t— 614 Portuguese i — 424 
Chilian... 6— 1074 Ditto. .. s.=— oat 
Danish .. 5 — | 104 Russian . 5 — 118} 
Ditto.. 3 — (sifexd. Ditto... +4 — 1034 
Dutch (Ex. -23— | ij Sardinian . ff = 97 
DittO ...ccecececevecees a = | 96gexd. Spanish Jenees 3-— ‘ah 
French st«— _ Ditto New Deferred, — 25 
Ditto.... AE — | 103f. | Ditto (Passive) ...seeeeeeeeereeees 53 
Massachusetts (Sterling) .6 — | lov { Venezuela — 28} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banss— 

Bristol and Exeter .. 1034 Australasian.....++++ covcee 

Caledonian ....++++++ 63} ex d. British North Ame n 

Edinburgh and Gl 73 Colonial seetereseeeeee 

Eastern Counties .. 12) Commercial «f London... ° 

Great Northern . 81 London and Westminster ...... 

Great South. and West. Ireland.. 1074 London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 

Great Western ...ecccceeeeeereee 903 London JOINE SOCK... eee eeees 2 

Hull and Selby National of Ireland . ee 22 

Lancashire and Yorksh Nati nal Provincial. —_— 

Lancaster and Carlisle ee Provincial of Lreland. 48 

London, Brighton, & South Coast.} Union of Australia..... ° 784 

London and Blackwall..... «+... Union of Loudon... .sceeeeeeees 7} 

Lendon and North-western ..... Minges— 

Midland ......-seeeeeceeees oe Brazilian Imperial .......++++ - 5 

Midland Great Western (Ireland Ditto (St. John del Rey) 30 

North British ....-ceceeeceseeees 35 Cobre Copper «.+e.++ eee ° 47 

Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhamptor 53 Colonial Gold . 3 

Scottish Central,.....cceceeeee ee wi} Nouveau Mond 2} 

South-eastern and Dover . 7é,exd. MiscELLaNzous— | 

South- western ae Australian Agricultural ........ 102 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 694 Camada ....ceccceseeeee . — 

York and North Midland ..... bias 533 Crystal Palace .. aad 6} 

uC KS— General Steam ......... tee eees 30} ex, 

East and West India. eoee 166 Peel River Land and Mineral .. R 

London ...+-+++ ere 27 Peninsular and Orieutal Steam .| Sib 

St. Katherine . Royal Mail Steam.. 78 

Victoria 06... ccee cece ee eeeeeenee | 63 South Australian .. bh 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck cnding on 
Saturday, the 26th day of March 1853. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Government Debt. ....++++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion it 
| Silver Bullion......e00+ 


Notes issued secesersecerecees £32,554,009 | 
| 





£32 581,005 £32 564,005 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ...+++++++ £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 
Rest ee - 8,630,635 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464,538 
7 Other Securities. .....+.+++++++ 15,941,447 
. 10,790,310 
Gold and Silver Coin,....+.-+- 538,991 












ce ee 
Public Deposits 
Other Deposits ....+.+--+0e0+ 721, 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,551,108 





725,286 £10,725,2 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-lanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£135 0 © .. 0 
Poreign Goldin Cuin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Lron, Welsh Lars. - 910 





New Dollars .....++eeee0+ -~@ 0 O | Lead, British Pi, 
Silverin Bars,Standard ........ --» © 5 1 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 1, 

&. & s s. | . & 

Maple..... 34 to 36 | Oats, Feed... 17 tol8 
e 


&. &. % 
Wheat, R.New 40 tod2 | Ry@ ...ee006 B0toS2 
pan 











Harley ..0e2 24—26 White .... 356-38 
Malting .. 31—32 | oilers... 38—41 | Poland ... 9-20 
Malt, Ord... 54—56 | Beans, Ticks. 31— 33 | Fine .. 20—21 
Fine ..+-- 56—58 | Old ....... 34—36 Potato ..+0 w— ub 
Peas, Hog .. 32—33 | Indian - o—oO Fine .. 24—25 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. re 








Wheat... 45s. jitye . «+ 30s, 10d. dis 9d. | Rye... 

Barley.... 31 Beans ...... 34 5 - ct 10 Beans 

Oats...--. 18 5 Peas ..cceee 32. (3 ls 9 Peas.... 
PROVISIONS. 


Butter—Best Fresh, 15+. per doz. 
Carlow, 4!. 8s, to dl. lis, per cwt. 









Essex and Suffolk ar Bacon, Irish ..cccceses 0 62s 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... o— 0 
American ........ per barrel 0 — 0 


Canadian .. 
Bread, 6). to 8d. the 4b. loaf. 











BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
SMrirurievo.” Heap or Caittt a? 


Newoate anp Leapennatt.* 
« Smiraviecy. 






















8. d. od «4, s. . 
Beef .. 2 8to3 2to3 S wee 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 8—310—4 6 ooo 4 Beasts. 83! 4,188 
Veal 6 3 O— 4 O—4 4 coer 3 Sheep . 5,1 ak 
Pork .. 3 8—4 4—4 8 we 8 Calves. be 
Lamb... 5 4—6 U—6 8 4... 6 O Pigs ..e 255 «+00 20 
* To sink the offal, per 5 1 
HOPS. WOOL. . me 
Kent Pockets..... eccccces e++ 105s, to 120s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. If i, to ; ad, 
Choice ditto ee eos 112 — 160 | Wether and Ewe.......---eeee0s 3 
Sussex ditto . 95 — 115 |Lelcester Hogget and Wether..-. 18 — ia 
Farnham ditto 0 — VW [Skin Combing.......cceceeeeee* = 
HAY AND STRAW. (Jer Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAN D. SmIvTuriers. Waenesneress 
May, Geek. coscccsccsesene SEK URGE cocsccevecce BB BO BIR cccccsenees 80> SOEs 
70 — St 65 — 70 ‘ = P* 
o-oo o-oo ah 
100 —108 ys —100 100 —110 
33 — 36 26 — 30 ogliaiit ie 
















| GROCERIES. — 
Rape Oil .. Yea, Souchong, tine, per Ib.0s. 10} 7, to 2 Uls 
Kefined ..... Congou, fine cococe | SE 40 
Linseed Oil .. . Vekoe, flowery : 
Linseed Oil-Cake .......- per * In Bond Led. e% is. OF. 





Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. €2> 
Good Ordinary is 

Sugar, Muscovade, per cwl.. 

West lndia Molasses ....+-- 


Candles, per dozen, Os. Gd. 
Moulds (6¢. per doz.discount) Os. 02. 
Coals, Hett» 20s, Of. 


— 50%. Ue 





27°. 5+ . 
Os. Ud, to Os. O'« 











COSsccccccceveveccevecseces 20s. Ud, 
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April 2, 1853.] 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 
Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, 

at the SECOND CONCERT will take place, at the Hanover 





th E xo next the 4th of Arnrt. 
Square Rooms, on ano Pe ENING : = Cah one gg cage 
>rogram me : Overture, Scherzo, anc inate, sme Oo} 
~ ¢ in this country,) Schumann ; Concerto in F., Vio 


orform ws hes Spohr ; Cantata, “ The Praise of Music,” Beet- 
- nfonia in E flat, Mozart ; Finale to the unfinished 

ene ee Lorely,” Mendelssohn ; Overture, Masanicllo, Au 
Op <~ al performers, Miss L. Pyne, Miss Poole, Mr. Benson, 
ber. Mr Lawler, with Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Costa. Sub- 
and Mr. ur the Season, dl. 4s. Single Tickets, 1/. 1s. Double 
ae 204 Ul. 10s. Triple Tickets, 2l. 5s.; to be had at Messrs 
jee and Hottrer's, 210, Regent Strect. 




















—_ ANT LY Tv 
{CRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
S: EXETER H ALL.—CONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA. With 
th e view of mecting the general desire to witness the perform 
ne. of MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE, and MO- 
JART'S REQUIEM, the Committee have arr: l for the 
ZaRrmance of those works for the FOURTH and LAST 
TIME this Season, on Feipay next Arrit 8th, 1853. To pre 


yent repetition of the disappointment experienced by partics 
noble to procure Tickets for the former performances, imme 
ii te application is recommended to be made to the usual 
a sole office of the Society, No. 6in Exeter 





m1 yr at the 
ore where Tickets (3s. 5s. and 10s. 6d. each) are now ready. 


the 
will 


FParpay 


ext Subscription Concert will take plaice on 
wees GYPT 


v 

Ith rvstaxt, When HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN E 
» performed. g = 

MP Exete r Hall, April 1, 1853. 

——w PEPLYP I Taval & , 

NDIAN REFORM SOCLETY.— Per- 

sons desirous of assisting the cause of Indian Reform are 
informed that they may become members of this Society on 
payment ofa subscription of One Guinea, which will entitle 
them to receive acopy of the Publications to be issued by the 
Society JOHN DICKINSON jun. Hon. Sec 
‘ Cc ymmittee Rooms, 12, Haymarket, March 26,1853 
TANTED.—A MASTER for the Junior 
lass ofa Public School To teach the elements of 
latin, and to give a first-rate Education in the various 
branches of English, Geography, and History, Arithmetic, and 
other useful Knowledge. He must be a member of the Church 
of England, and competent to take charge of the Religious 
Instruction of his Class. Salary 100. a year. Testimonials 
to be sent (post-paid) under cover to Messrs. J. W. Pankra 
and Sox, Publishers, 445, West Strand, London 
AR COLLEG E. 
Principal.—Rev. H. Cotterill, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s Collece, Cambridge 

Classical Lecturer.—George Long, Esq. M.A. formerly Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge 

M matical Master —NRev. T 

Classical Masters.—Rev. W. 3. 

kins, Esq. M.A. 

Master of the General Department.—N. Fowler, Fsq. B.A 

Chemical Demonstrator.—U. Medlock, B-q. FCS 

Instructor in Civil and Military Enginecsing.—U 

Esq. A.C.B. &e. &e 
Th ASTER VACATION TERMINATES on 
Arau. 2d; when the Boarders will return to their Houses 
New Students in all the Departments will be admitted at the 
College on Monvay Arnit 4th. 

Prospectuses of the Collere may be obtained by applying 
to the Principal, or to the Secretary, M. T uyen, Esq.; or 
from Mr. Bect, 186, Fleet Street, London 

YELGRAVIA EDUCATIONAL IN- 

STITUTE for YOUNG LADIES.—Pfor the conve 
nience of his pupils residing in Belzravia, Mr. A. Rocne pro- 
poses to TRANSFER PART of his CLASSES to Cadogan 
Gardens, Cadogan Place, and to form an establishment in 
































Newton, M.A 


Grignon, M.A., £. ©. Haw 


J. Castle 


SaTurnpar 




























which young ladies’ education will be complete in every de 
partment. 
nis, Histoire, Géographie, et As 
MOMIC. cesccveess . ° Mr. A. Roche. 
mand .. Dr. Kinkel 
alten Sic. Biaggi 
Anglais .......+.. Rev. J. Major, M.A 
. { MM. Benedictet 
iano et Harmonic........++eeseeeees 1 L. Sloper 
GREER nccccccccccccess Sigs. Marras et Vera. 
Dessin et Peinture Mr. J. Doyle 
Physique ¢ Mr. Ch. L. loxam 
BIB. esccsccrccrcecescccss ceoce Mme. Michau Davis 
Exercises Callisth Le Capitaine Chiosso 


@ to Mr. A. Rocne,1, North 
Audley Strect, Grosvenor Square. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND S8O- 
CIETY, 33, NORFORK STREET, STRAND.—A Public 
Prowing for Rights of Choice will take place on Monday the 
lith of Arnrt, at 3 o'clock p. m. at the Freemason’s Tavern 
Persons becoming Members on or before the 11th will partici 
Pate in the advantages. 
The seven estates already purchased are, the College of Civil 
Bagineers, and the Cedars, at Putney ; the Rectory Estate at 












Baling; the Hounslow Estate; the Wood Green Estate, at 
Tottenham ; an estate between Ware and Hertford; and one 
at Leeds. Negotiations are in progress for other cligible 


Estates for Allotment among the Members in various coun- 
t rogress during six months subscribed capital, 
150,0007., paid up, 21,0001.; Shares taken, 3009, Members on 
the Order of Rights, 614. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALISEND 
COALS at 23s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27 
tor, cash, delivered within three miles of the Comr ) 
Depots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town, Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDSIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railv 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmin i 

the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 















| NDER PATRONAGE of ROYALTY 
and the AUTHORITY of the FACULTY.—KFATING’'S 
COUGH LOZENGES. A certain remedy for disorders of the 














Puln onary Organs; in difficulty of breathing, in redundancy 
of phlegm, in incipient consumption, (of which cough is the 
Most positive indication,) they are of unerring cficacy. In 


asthma, and in winter cough, they have never been known to 
fail. The Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will 
i them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation 
idental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful 








@uxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation Ire 
pored and sold in Moxes, Is. 1d. and Tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 
Ws. 6d. each, by Tuomas Krarixno, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. 


Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold Retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingd 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Extraordinary 

h eure of palpitation of the heart. Mr. John Baker, of 
Wordsley, states in a letter to Professor Holloway that a few 
years ago he was under medical treatment in the Queen's 
Hospital, birmingham, for palpitation of the heart ; but return- 
ed home without deriving any benefit. He then tried Hol- 
loway's Pills; which gave himimmediate relief, and in a short 
Period his health was so much improved as to enable him to 
resume his employment. A short time since, however, he 
was seized with violent sickness and vomiting of blood ; from 
which he has entirely recovered by having recourse to these 
invaluable pills; and he now enjoys excellent health. Sold 
by ali Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 
244, Strand, London, 
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ACT FOR IRON - PLATE- 
WORKERS’ WARES 
vpartment of the Storckeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 30th March 1853 

‘ — 4 

The Commissioners for executing the Of- 
fice of Lord Hizh Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on 
Tenspay the 26th Arric next, at one o'clock, they will be 
ready to treat with such persons as may be willing to Con 
tract for supplying her Majesty's several Dockyards with 

IRON-PLATE-WORKERS’ WARES, 

Consisting of Ash-Buckets, Buoys, and Casks and Tanks for 
Oil, Tar, and Paint, &c. &c. under a Contract for 12 months 
certain, and afterwards until the expiration of 3 months 
warning. 

PATTERNS of the Articles may be seen anda FORM of 
the TENDER obtained at the said Office. No Tender will be 
received after one o'clock on the day of treaty, nor will any 
be noticed unless the Party attends, or an Agent for him duly 
authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“Tender for Iron-Plote-Workers’ Wares"; and must also 
be delivered at Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter 
signed by two responsible persons, er ging to become bound 
with the Person tendering, in the sum of 8001. for the duc 
performance of the Contract. 


vr , Pro} 
[{XCISE OFFICE 

4 STREET, FOR SALE 

TO BRE SOLD, by tender, by order of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revent in several lots, or if an adequate price 
be offered in one lot, all those extensive, valuable, and highly 
important frechold premises in Old Broad Street, in the City 
of London, known for many rs as THE EXCISE OFFICE, 
and recently, as the Inlan venue Office; comprising the 
elegant and substantial stone building fronting Old Broad 
Street, and the spacious Offices and enclosed yard contiguous 
in the rear, with a carriage-way entrance from Bishopsgate 
Strect; all of which have been for the last eighty 
vested in the Crown, and used for the purposes of the Excise 
Revenue 


( JONTR 


D 
































The vast importance of this property, in regard as well to 
its locality as its extent, is of the highest character. The 
immediate neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, the Bank 


of England, the Stock Exchange, the Auction Mart, and the 
numerous other public and private establishments for busi 
ness, renders its value peculiar; and no opportunity of ac 
a site in the City of London, in any degree ap 
proximating that now offered, will, probably, again present 
itself. 

Printed particulars and conditions of sale, with a form of 














tender, may be obtained at the Offices of the Secretary, and 
the Solicitor of Inland Revenue, Somerset House ; and of 
Wittiam Hreeenr, Esq. the Board Surveyor of Buildings, 
on the premises in Old Broad Street 

All tenders are to be delivered on or before the 25th 


April next 
Inland Revenue, 


rie Pia ’ , , 
SILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and 
KJ SONS bez tocall the attentionof customers to the reduced 
prices at which they are now selling the best wrought Lon 
don-made Silver Spoons and Forks, and Silver Tea and Coffee 
Services. The Pamphiet, illustrated by drawings, and con- 
taining the weights and prices of the various articles re 
quired in family use, may be h on appli n. or will be 
n post free, to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
A.B. SAVORY and SONS, 4, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank 


Somerset House, 3ist March 1853, 













—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
t sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can, there- 
in two 








fore, be obtained only at 38, Poultry They ore made 

qualities, t of which is 40s. the half dozen, and the 
second quality, 30s. the half dozen. Gentlemen who are de 
sirous of purchasing shirts in the very best monner in which 
they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the most 
unique and only perfect fitting shirts. List of prices, and in 
structions t surement, post-fr Ricnanp Forp, 38 


Poultry, London 


| INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA, has been for many 

most eminent the Medical I’r 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, 
gestion As 
Delicate Females, particula t at 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dinxeronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Fond Street, London. And Sold 
by all respectable Chemists thooughout the Empire. 


A LIS be 
4 PENTER on ALLSOPI’S PALE ALP.—TI 
physiologist, Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. the Ap stl 


ance and the Prize Essayist “ On the Use and Abuse 
lic Liquors,” in writing in a late number of th Scott 
view page 24), after testifying to the enormous decrease of 
mortality in India since Pale Ale,in a great measur 
seded the use of spirituous liquors, and enumer 
in'which st on to 


ye 
ifessi n excellent re 

Headar Gout, and Indi 
is admirably adapted for 
ing Pregnancy; and it 





pre 















PALE AL 








ot 








nulants are necessary, goes 








lief that “ A small quantity of the Bitter Beer, or Pale Ale, 
taken with the principal meal of the day, does MORE GoopD 
with LESS HARM than any Medicine that the Physicians 
can prescribe The above opinion, voluntarily proceeding 
from so distinguished a Temperance authority and celebrated 
Physician, cannot fail to have great weight with those who 
y 1 to the preservation of their health, and obtain for 
Ale still greater importance net only asa dict B 





remedial agent.—HARRINGT* 
chant, 54, Pall Mall, supplies All 
tition ; 


tary 





teer-mer 
Bitter Ale in the very finest possible con 





for as } 
Allsopp’s Ales only, he is careful to secure the very best quality 




















of this, which all men of science and the most eminent of 
physicians, confirming the general opinion, have pro- 
nounecd to be the best ofall Ales. Such an Ale in condi 
tion (the peculiar provinee of the beer-merchan a rare 
curiosity ; and Harrington Parker feels justiy proud of the 
appreciation with which it has already been welcomed by the 
distin ished members of the aristocracy whe have visited 
his cellars under the Opera Colonnade, 5}, Pall Mall 
per dozen 

Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts... Rs, Od. 

Allsopp's Pale Ales, in Imperial Pints. js. O 

Aliso s Mild Ales, in Imperial Quarts .....  &*. ¢ 

Allsopp'’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints .. be. td 

Alls o—pp's Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Im 

perial Quarts... ce... ° eocece 10s, 6d. 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale,in Im 
perial Pints Coveccesvoesorsse a 

But there is something more that Harrington Parker can 
do for the public good. Tt ought tobe more generally known 
to families, that there is a great advantage in having the 
Ale fresh—of the year’s brewing, as the tonic propertics 
and fragrant bitterness of the Hop are best elicited in the 
fresh state of draught from the cask. Harrington Parker is 
therefore prepared to supply “ Allsopp’s Pale and Bitter 
Ales " at once in casks, as follows— 

Allsopp’s Pale Ale, 18-gallon Casks....6...00+ . 306 

Allsopp’s Mild Ale, 18-gallon Casks ° concen S88. 

Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, 18-gallon 


isks ° ° oe ° 4% 
Harrington Parker wishes it to be distinctly understood by 
the public, once for all, that, whenever his name appears on 
cask or bottle, the measure is full, true, and imperial, the 
Ale of the finest, and the Brewers Messrs. Allsopp and Sons 
only. 

All orders must be for cash, and addressed to 
HAKKINGTON PARKER, Beer-mercbant, 5}, Pall Mall, 


IN OLD BROAD | 


years | 
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YREIDENBACH’S SWEET ESSENCE 

of FLOWERS, for Handkerchiefs, includes Essence of 

White Lilac, Empress Rugénie’s Nosegay, Essence of Clove 

Pink, Royal Hunt Bouquet, 2s. 6¢. and a bottle. Cold 

Cream, fresh everyday. Genuine Eau de Cologne, 10s. a case. 
t. 


157, New Bond St 
[LEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedst 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, . 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Heat and Sox, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 


turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel, enham Court Road 
TRWwee BTe . ry 
}]A®) EY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wituiram Lazexey” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazenny and Sox's ESSENCE of ANCTIOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered It 
#0 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-establiched Fish 
Sauce War chouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 

’ , ° 
“ pu TY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had saf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
KY'Sexcellent health restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 








bs 





























Ling, r Diss, Norfolk.”—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—lib. 2s. 9d.; 2iha. 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. lls. ; 12lbs. 228.; super refined, Sibs. 226. ; lolbs, 
es 


The 10ibs. and 12!bs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 





of post-office order. Banay pv Banar and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; 
Hedges and Kintler, 155, Regent Street; also at 390 and 451, 





es Street, Pimlico. 


Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Bex 
» , r yr x 

\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
a TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thorough!y in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous fur the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. Animproved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 





nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 


brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyr Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleachi and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge Only at Mercacre, binocey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 », Oxford Street 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXXIV. will be published on Wepxrspar 


ConTEnTs: 















Apsley House. 

2. Serope’s History of Castle Combe. 

Human Hair. 

The Old Countess of Desmond. 

Hungarian Campaigns—Kossuth and Girgey. 
Buckingham Papers. 

Search for Franklin. 

. The Two Systems at Pentonville. 

. Maurel on the Duke of Wellington. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


T HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXCVIII ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS intended for insertion are requested to be for- 

warded to the Publishers immediately. 

London : Loyemax, Brows, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 

‘i E EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CXCYVIIL. will be published on Wepyespay 



























NEXT. CONTRNTS : 
1. Alison's History of Europe since 1815. 
2. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. 
3. The Church of England in the Mountaius. 
3. Recent Novels—Agatha'’s Husband. 
5. The National Gallery. 
6. Mr. D eli: his Character and Career. 






7. Public ucation. 


8. Marcellus —Memoirs of the Restoration. 
9. The Income-tax. 
London : Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, 


Back. 


Sy et yt ntie MAGAZINE, 
) No. CCCCL. for Aratt 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

Temperance and Teetotal Societies. 

John Rintoul; or the Fragment of the Wreck. 

A Modern French Comedy. (Part Il- 

Lombardy and its Irrigation. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. Part IV. 

Twenty Years in the Philippine Isl 
Hints for Legislation. 

Witi1am Briackwoop and Sons, 








& London. 





Edinburg 

















—- MAGAZINE, for Aprri., 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, Ss. ConTarns 
Longfellow. | Hypatia. Sy the Author 
The Wetherbys — Father of * Yeast.’—Conclusion. 
and Son. Sundry Chap-)| Our Military 5 ols 
ters of Indian Experi-| Wanderings through Lon- 
ence. Chapter III. don. 
New Compositions for the | Little Books with Large 
Harp. Aims 
Modern French Memoirs. | Progress of the Indian 
Layard’s Sec ond Visit to Question. 


Nineveh. ’ , 
London: Joun,W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 

Ara, Conrarss: 1. The Text of Shakspere’s 
Plays—2. Mrs. Hamilton Gray's History of Rome--3. 
Lares and Penates (with Engravings)—4. Jacques van 
Artevelde—5. Literary Relics of James Thomson and 
Allan Ramsay—6. A Word upon Wigs—7. The In- 
come-tax—8. Paris after Waterloo—9. Correspondence 
of Sylvanus Urban : Concealed Lands— Richard of Ci- 
rencester—Artitice of a Condemned Malefactor—Bil- 
lingsgate and Whittington’s Conduit. With Notes of 
the Month—Review of New Publications —Reports of 
Archeological Societies, Historical Chronicle, and Obie 
tuary, including Memoirs of the Earl of Belfast, Bishop 
Kaye, Bishop Broughton, Sir Wathen Waller, Rear-Ad- 
miral Austen, William Peter, Esq. the late Provost of 
Eton, John Philip Dyott, &c. &c. Price 2s. 

Nicuors and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
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Just published, 4to. 5s. cloth, 
— BAR; the City Golgotha. A 
Narrative of the Historical Occurrences of a Cri- 
minal Character associated with the present Bar. By 
a Member of the Inner Temple. 
Davip Boau E, Fleet Street. 


Just ae? in  feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
OF EpWarD QUILLINAN. 
tL a fell by Wiiriam Jonnston, 





Nearly ready, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 
AND ELEGANT 


TOM’S CABIN. 


A, AND C. BLACK’S NEW 


UNCLE 


EDITION OF 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY MATTHEW URLWIN SEaRs, 
A Frontispiece by Joun Gitnert, and Ornamental Titlepage by Pauz. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


London : 


LONGMAN and CO.; and all Booksellers, 




















Also, in crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
CAMOENS’S LUSIAD. Translated by Epwarp 
QuILuINAN. With Notes, &c. by Joun ApAamson, 
Epwaxp Moxon, Dover Street. 
Second Edition, with additions, 8s. 
HE CLOISTER LIFE OF 
EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
L1aM Strauine, M.P. 
By the same Author, 
f ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 


8vo. with Illustrations, 3/. 3s. 
PARKER and _ West Strand. 





THE 
By WiL- 


3 vols. 


POLITICIANS, 


Just ready, with upwards of Sixty Additional Memoirs, price 6s. cloth, 


MEN OF THE 


TIME 


IN 1853. 


An Alphabetical Biography of 


LIVING AUTHORS, ARTISTS, 
ENGINEERS, JOURNALISTS, 
POETs, PREACHERS, 
DAVID 


ARCHITECTS, COMPOSERS, 
MONARCHS, 
SAVANTS, STATESMEN, TRAVELLERS, 
BOGU 


CAPITALISTS, DRAMATISTs, 
PHILANTHROPISTS, 
WARRIORS, &e. &e, 


MINISTERS, 


E, Fleet Street. 




































































































London : Joun Ww. 
8vo. 4s. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY 


OF DRYDEN;; including his Plays and Transla- 
tions. 
Now ready, 
" SELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND SWIFT. 
: NEW Ly gt ta TO LOGIC, Is, 
| LETTERS TO A NIECE. 3s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


This day, poat ‘8vo. 
JESAR MORGAN on the TRINITY 
of PLATO, and of Philo Judeus, and of the Ef- 
fects which an Attachment to their Writings had upon 
the Principles and Reasonings of the Fathers of the 

Christian Church. Edited for the Syndics of the Cam- 

bridge University Press by H. A. Hotpen, M.A. Fel- 

low of Trinity College. 
London: Joun W. 

This day, price 9s. cloth, with Portrait of Queen ELi- 
ZABETH, after ZuccuERO, and Vignette, Engraved by 
J. Svernenson, after J. C. Horstey, 

7 ENILWORTH. By Sir Warren 
Scorr. Forming Volume Twelve of the Lrsrary 

Epitron of the Waver.tey Novets, now publishing in 

Monthly Volumes. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Hoviston and Strong- 
MAN, London. 





Parker and Son, West Stand. 





Just published, (Churchill, Soho,) pri price ‘ 6d. 
\HE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
By L. J. Beare, Surgeon. 

“This is a book that every family ought to possess, 
that every father and mother ought constantly to study, 
that every adult of cither sex, and even youth, to whom 
' health and comfort are objects of importance, should 

make an object of daily reference. 
] **Mr. Beale’s are those of a most experienced prac- 
titioner, and do equal credit to his head and heart,” 

ancet, j 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo. elegantly bound in 

cloth, with Maps, price 2/. 2s. 
RAVELS IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA 
and the CRIMEA, through HUNGARY, WAL- 
LACHIA, and MOLDAVIA. By Prince ANaTroLe DE 
Demrporr. 

With a Coloured Map of the Route, and a Geological 
Map of the Crimea, by M. Hvor; a Portrait of the Em- 
peror of Russia, engraved in line, by Licurroor; anc 
24 Illustrations by Rarret, with numerous Wood-cuts. 
J. MrrcenE.t, Bookseller and Publisher to her Majesty, 

33, Old Bond Street. 


AUTHOR OF MARGARET 
CATCH POLE. 
Now ready, with Engraved Title and F vanes spiece, bound 


in ornathental boards, price ls. 6 
M42* ANN WELLINGTON ; the 
i! By the 


Soldier's Daughter, Wife, and Widow. 
Ricuarp Coppo.p, A.M. 

This remarkable woman accompanied her husband 
during the Peninsular War, and was present at some of 
the most celebrated victories of his Grace the late 
Duke of Wellington. 

London: CLarke, Berron, and Co. J. M. 
Berron and Co. 
MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
& Mr. Bosworth has the pleasure to announce that he 
will publish on Tuesday the 29th instant, 
HE KEY TOU NCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
By Mrs. H. Berecner Stowe. Containing the Inci- 
dents, Facts, and Documents on which that Story was 
founded, and furnishing such an Illustration of Slavery 
as it actually exists as is calculated to startle even the 
readers of Uncle Tom's Cabin. This Edition will be 
handsomely printed in crown 8vo. uniform with the 
** Author’s Edition ” of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Price 3s. 6d. 

Private purchasers and Country Booksellers are re- 
quested to send their orders immediately to their re- 
spective booksellers or agents. 

London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. | 


On First of April.—No, 22, price 3s. 6d. of the 
OURNAL OF PSY CHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by Forses Winstow, M.D. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Passions of the Soul. 
= On Hallucinations. 
. On the Treatment of Criminals, and on Prison Dis- 
cipline 
4. On "the ‘Intellectual and Moral Character of the 








9 


BY THE 


Ipswich: 








5. On the Popular Study of Metaphysics. 


of Medicine. 
- On the Influence of Civilization in the Develop- 
ment of Insanity. 
6. Analysis of Guislan’s Work on Insanit 
9. On the Anatomy of the Surface of the Brain. 
10. On the Cure of Disease through the Agency of the 


ind. 
11. On Moral Insanity. 
12. Belfast Lunatic Asylum. 
13. On Crime and Punishment. 
14. Cases in Lunacy. 
15. ~~ * or Alterations of the Law of Lunacy, 


&e. 
London : +, = CuvrcuiL1, Princes Street, Soho. 


Tl 


6. On Mental Dynamics, in relation to the Science | 


DUKE | 


OF THE COURT 


THE 


in Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, 


OF BUCKINGHAM'S 


AND CAB 


30s. bound, 


MEMOIRS 


INETS OF GEORGE Il. 


From Original Family Documents. 


—These volumes contain 


From ‘“‘ The Ti 


‘imes.”’ much valuable 
Marquis of Buckingham laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim to see the light; 


The letters which George first 
for he held more 


matter. 


than one office in the state, and consequently kept up a communication with a great number of historical person. 
1 


ages. He himself was twice Lord-Lieute nant of Ireland, 


first under Lord Rock 1am and secondly under Pitt; 





his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent 
I pent the 


chief part of their lives in official employments, 
Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these 


and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame as Lord 


family documents, but there are also to be found inter. 


spersed with the Grenville narrative letters from every man of note dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the 


end of the century. 
Coalition Minis try in 178 


— are three periods upon which they shed a g 
3, the illness of the King in 1788, 


rood deal of light. 
first war with Re publican France. 


The formation of the 
Lord 


and the 


Grenville’s letters to his broth er afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince’s party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King’s illness. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 


Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 





BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s, cloth, 


THE WORKS 


OF TORACE 


WITH A COMMENTARY, 


By the Rey. ARTHUR JOIN 


MACLEANE, M.A. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Being the Second Volume of THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Edited by GEQ. LONG, M.A. and the Rev. A. J 


- MACLEANE, 


M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Also, recently published, price 16s. cloth, 


CICERO'S ORATIONS 
Guna 


“* We hardly know which to admire most, the great learning, 
is no pedant; 


Mr. Long 


which everywhere strikes our attention. 
he does” not, 


alities. If a ‘passage is difficult to him, 


putting off the reader with a laboured translation, which may mean anything or nothing. 
candid in his confessions; and we are glad to find him setting so good an example. 
minor points gives all the more weight to the rest of his statements. 
In that case the publication of the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica’ 


may be worthy of the first. 


remembering among the other memorable events of this remarkable year. 
Ave Maria Lane; and G. BELL, 


WHITTAKER and Co. 


Volume One of CICERO’S ORATIONS, 
LONG, M.A. and being the First Volume of “ The 


’ TOT TRPp - 

AGAINST VERRES ; 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, &e. 
Bibliotheca Classica.” 
the acute observation, or the sound judgment 

he does not waste words on scholastic trivi- 
many annotators, attempt to disguise the fact, by 
He can afford to be 
Ilis hesitation on some few 
We hope the rem: ining z works of this series 
will be an event worth 


like 


"— Athenwum. 


186, Fleet Street. 





ORIGIN = EDITION, CORRECTED BY 
THIBAUDIN. 
Now me in 12mo. price 4s. bound, 
AMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR: being an accurate Sys- 
tem of French Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodical 
Plan. 
improved by A. Tuimat pin, late 
Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipsw ich. 
Also, corrected by M. Thibaudin, in 12mo. price 4s. 
EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S GRAMMAR,—KEY, 
price 3s. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 5s. 
H AMEL’ S$ FRENCH GRAMMAR 
CISES. A New Edition, inl vol. By 


THE 


French Master in 


6d. bound, 
AND EXER- 
N. Lambert.— 





KEY, 4s. 

London: Loneman and Co.; 
WAKEFIELD’S JUVENILE TRAVELLERS. 
Nineteenth Edition, with extensive additions, to the 
pane time, anda New Frontispiece, 12mo. 6s, cloth 

ettered, 


and Wurrraker and Co, 


haw 

a Tour through the Principal States and King- 
doms of Europe; w ‘ith an Account of their Inhabitants, 
Natural Productions, and Antiquities. By PRIscrLLa 
WakerieLtp. Also, by the same Authoress, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY; with Il- 
lustrative Engravings. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. plain, 
4s. cloth lettered; or with the plates coloured, 8s. 
cloth lettered. 

A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE. Fifteenth Edition. Enlarged. l2mo. 6s. 
cloth lettered. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; Grant and Griffith; 


j} and R. Clarke and Co. 





WORDSWORTH’S ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 
PHY—FOURTH, IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, 

| In 4 vols. 8vo. (with 5 Portraits,) price 2/. 14s. 
7 CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; 
or Lives of Eminent Men connected with the 

History of Religion in England ; from the Commence- 

ment of the Reformation to the Revolution. Sélec ted, 

and Illustrated with Notes, by Curisroruer Worps- 
| — D.D. late Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge 
*,* This Edition contains many Additional Histori- 
cal and Biographical Notes. 

Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, vy, the same Editor, (uniformly 


CHRISTIAN institu OTTER: a Series of Discourses 
and Tracts, selected, arranged systematically, and il- 
lustrated with Notes. Second Edition. In’ 4 vols. 

| Svo. 22. lds. 


A New Edition, carefully corrected and greatly | 


JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; or 


‘TANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED 





‘ IN BOGUE’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 

GUIZOT’S ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 168. 
5s. Gd. 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. 

THIERRY’S NORMAN CONQUEST, 2 vols. 7s. 

MICHELET’S ROMAN REPUBLIC. 3s. 6d. 

MIGNET’S FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1789. 
3s. Gd. 

MILLER’S HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 

. Gd. 

CARREL’S CHARLES II. and FOX’S JAMES II. 

3s. 6d. 


ROSCOE’S LORENZO DE MEDICI. 3s. 6¢. 


ROSCOE’S LEO X. 2 vols, 


78 
| BERINGTON’s LITERATURE of the MIDDLE 
AGES. 3s. 6d. 
BOUTERWEK'S SPANISH LITERATURE. 


3s. 6d. 
| DUPPA’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


3s. 


GALT’S LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSE +a 3s. 6d. 
| MICHELET’S LIFE of LUTHER. 3s. 6d. 

LUTHER'S TABLE TALK. 3s. 6d. 

DUMAS’S MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 3s. 6d. 

COUNT DE VIGNY’S CINQ MARS. 3s. 6¢. 


Daviw Bocu BE, Fleet Street. 


| MISS EDGEWORTH'S JUVENILE 


PUBLICATIONS. 
| JAARLY LESSONS. Vols. I. and Il. 
4 The Little Dog 
Trusty. 


18mo. 5s. cloth lettered. Vol. I. 
The Cherry Orchard. Frank. The Orange 
Man. Vol. II. Rosamond. Harry and Lucy 
EARLY LESSONS 
cloth lettered. Vol. III. 


Vols. III. and IV. 18mo. 
The Continuation of Frank, 
and of Rosamond. Vol. 
| mond, and of Harry and Lucy. 


is 


IV. Continuation of Rosa- 


ROSAMOND: a Soquel to Rosamond ia « Early 
Lessons.” 2 vols. 18mo. ! cloth lettered. s 
Early Lessons. 


FRANK: a Sequel to "Frank in “ 
| 3 vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


HARRY and LUCY coneluded; being the last part 
| of “Early Lessons.” 3 vols. feap. 10s. 6d. cloth 
| lettered. a , 

or Stories for 


| THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT; 
| Children. New Edition, with elegant Engravings- 
| vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. i 
*,* The “* Early Lessons” and “ Parent’s Assist: ant 
are publis shed in Sixpenny Numbers, including ** Garry 
Owen,” and ‘Poor Bob”; each Number may be 
had separately, in a fancy wrapper. c 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and a 
| Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Teg 
and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. W ashbourne ; 
Houlston and Co.; Darton and Oo.; Orr and Co.; © 
Routledge and Co.; and Clarke and Co. 


0 
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This day is published, Part XI. price 5s, - 

HE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

By Cuar.es a. Req. a 

This gins the Second Volume, ON 1 , ANE 

Toe tee aret portion of the CULINARY or 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Volume I. relate 

men 


er os Garden Structures ; the Laying-out of Flower 
Gardens, and of the Objects of Nature and Art appro- 

riate to each Style. With 1073 Ilustrative Engravings. 
riuuram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


Now published, the First Volume of 
HE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By Cuartes M‘Inrosn, F.R.P.S. &c. late Curator 
of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians at Claremont and Brussels, and now of those 
of his Grace the Duke of Buecle uch at Dalkeith Palace. 

The Contents of this Volume relate to the FORMA- 
TION and ARRANGEMENT of GARDENS; the 
Erection, Heating, Ventilation, and General Detail of 
Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, and other Garden 
Structures; the laying out of Flower-Gardens, and of 
the Objects of Nature and Art appropriate to each Style. 
1073 Ilustrations, drawn and engraved by Branston, 
&e. elegantly bound in cloth, price 50s. 

The SECOND VOLUME will contain The THEO- 
RY and PR ACTICE of GARDENING, in Relation 
to CULTURE and MANAGEMENT. 

Parr I. commencing the Culinary or Kitchen Gar- 
den, will be published on 3Ist March. 

Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 
——YVALUABLE LITERARY PRESENT. 
Now ready, with Portraits, &c. price 10s. 6a. bound, 
IFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By Acxes SrRickLAanp. 
Complete in a single volume of 800 pages. 

“4 biography of the greatest importance in E 
history.”— Observer. 

“ The best picture of the reign of Elizabeth we pos- 
sess.” — Messenger. 

Published for Henry Cotnurn, by hie Successors, 
Hvast and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


~ THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


|4 RRY MUIR. By the Author 
of “* Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,” &c. 

“ We prefer ‘ Harry Muir’ 
novels that have appeared since 
stories.” — Athenaum. 

“A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, 
perfect in expression.” 

* Astory of absorbing interest.”"—John Bull. 

“A skilful and spirited picture of Scottish life and 
manners in our own day.” — Liferary Gazette. 

“This novel may claim the pas before any of the 
former works of its gifted author.”— Globe. 


tlish 





to most of the Scottish 
Galt’s 


domesti 


Examiner. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
HE LONGWOODS of the GRANGE. 
By the Author of ‘* Adelaide Lindsay.” 

“ The Longwoods are a family group in the story of 
whose life as told by the successful delineator of 
* Adelaide Lindsay’ romance readers will find a 
charm and an interest similar to that which attends 
the annals of the Vicar of Waketield.”— Daily News. 

“Atale such as Miss Austin might have been proud 
f, and Goldsmith would not have disowned,” — Globe. 

Just ready, in 3 vols. 
DA GRE S HH 
d By M. A. Lupton. 
Horst and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotnunrn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


A M. 





ready, 8vo. cle 


Now j th, 18s. 
hor HUNTING in the MOUN- 


TAINS of BAVARIA. 
With Illustrations. 

“This is a good, hearty, lifelike narrative of a couple 
of seasons’ hunting inthe Bavarian Tyrol. The volume 
is one of the freshest and most amusing we have seen 
for some time.” — Advertiser. 

ost Svo. cloth, Os 


By Cuartes Loner. 


Post loth, 9s. 
HE DIARY of MARTILA BETHUNE | 


BALIOL, From 1753 to 1754. 

Forming the new volume of CuarpmMan and Ha.w’s 
Series of Original Works of Fiction, Biography, and 
General Literature. (Un a few days. 
8vo. cloth, 8s. ; 
| ISTORICAL ( OF POLI- 


JUTLINES 


TICAL CATHOLICISM; its Papacy, Prelacy, | 


Priesthood, People. [In a few days. 
London : CuarmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


TEGG’S IMPROVED PIANOFORTE 
PRECEPTOR. 
64 pages, oblong 8vo. sewed, price 3s. free by post, 
pax FORTE PRECEPTOR; contain- 
. ing the Rudiments of Music, Art of Fingering, 
Position at the Instrument, the Scales (both Major and 
inor Fingered), Vocabulary of Terms, &c. Together 
With 22 Preludes and 66 Lessons in all the Keys; tie 
Lessons selected from the best Masters. The whole 
Arranged and Fingered expressly for this work, by Mr. 
Jawes F. Haskins, Member of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at Paris, and Editor of the Geneuphonic 
Theory of Music. 
Also may be had, by the same Author, 
TEGG’S IMPROVED CONCERTINA PRECEP- 
TOR, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, price 2s. free by 
Os 





“By practising the exercises and popular music 
contained in this book, any person may easily attain a 
Proticiency in the above-named fashionable instrument.” 
— Sun, 

a ate work will insure popularity by the name of 
the author and the way it is written.”—Musical Re- 


Clew, 

TEGG’S IMPROVED VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, 

‘ by Bat Qs. 

TEGG’S IMPROVED ACCORDION PRECEP- 
TOR, free by post, 2s. 

'EGG’S “IMPROVED FLUTE PRECEPTOR, 
free by post, 2s. 

London: Wiit1am Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 


{ 


| 
| 


s to the Formation and Arrange- | 
t of Gardens; the Erection, Heating, Ventilation, ; 


eral Detail of Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, | 
' 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





MY NOVEL, by Prstsrratus Caxton ; 
or Varieties in English Life. 4 vols. price 42s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE CAXTONS: a Family 

By ~) E. Butwer Lyrrox, Bart. In 1 vol. price 
7s. Gd, 


KATIE STEWART; a True Story. In 
small 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette. Elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 

“A singularly characteristic Scottish story, most 
agreeable to read, and pleasant to recollect. The charm 
lies in the faithful and lifelike pictures it presents of 
Scottish character, and customs, and manners, and 
modes of life.”—Zait’s Magazine, 


PARIS AFTER WATERLOO : Notes 
taken at the time, and hitherto unpublished. Including 
a Revised Edition—the Tenth—ofa Visit to Flanders 
and the Field. By James Simpson, Advocate. With 
2 Coloured Plans, price 5s. bound in gilt cloth. 


rite INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT AGE. By 
Samvrn Warren, Esq. F.R.S. one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, and Recorder for Hull. Price 2s. 6d, 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Forming Vol. IIL. of Miss Stricktann’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of Seotland.” With Portrait, &c. Price 
lis. Gd. 


THE POEMS 
SCHILLER. 


Lyrron, Bart. 


AND 


Translated by Sir 
Second Editiou, 


BALLADS OF 
Epwarp Butwer 
In l vol. 10s, 6d. 


AYTOUN’S 
CAVALIERS, 


PROFESSOR 
THE SCOTTISH 
7s. Gd. 


Fifth Edition. 


MRS. HEMANS'S WORKS. In 6 
small vols. price 24s. 


The volumes are sold separate 
ly, bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. each, viz. : 


| RECORDS of WOMAN, and other POEMS, 4s. 





Cheapside. 


THE FOREST SANCTUARY, and other POEMS, 4s. 
DRAMATIC WORKS, 4s. 

TALES and HISTORIC SCENES, 4s. 

MORAL and RELIGIOUS POEMS, 4s, 

SONGS of the AFFECTIONS, 4s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


M. MOIR, (DELTA). 2 vols. Witha Portrait and 
Memoir. Ids, 
LECTURES ON THE POETICAL 


LITERATURE of the PAST 
By D. M, Morr, (Delta). See 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACTE TO HER 


HALF-CENTURY. 
ond Edition, 5s, 


UNBORNE CHILDE. By Evizasern Jocetrne. Re- , 


printed from the edition of 1625, Edited by the Rev. 
Principal Ler. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSI- 
CIAN. By SAMUEL Warren, F.R.S. A New Edition, 
‘aewltw By the same Author, 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 3 vols. 18s. 
NOW AND THEN. Third Edition. 10s. 6d, 
THE LILY AND THE BEE. 5s. 


MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE OF 
EDINBURGH. By James Grant, Esq. 12 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 


ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By the late Herperr 
Mayo, M.D. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. | 


MEMOIR OF JOHN PHILPOT CUR- 
RAN; with Sketches of his Contemporaries. By 
Cnar.es Puriiirs, Esq. A.B. With Portrait. Fourth 
Edition. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRAN- 
CESCO SFORZA, DUKE OF MILAN. By W. Pot- | 


Lan» Unaunart, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 25s. | 


THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO 
THE RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By 
T. T. Sropparr. Second Edition, carefully revised, 
and augmented with the most recent Information. 
Price 7s. 6d. With a Fishing-Map of Scotland, and 
other Illustrations. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 
Third Edition. To which is now added, ‘ Rocks and 
Rivers.” By Joun C. Corarvnorn, Esq. 8vo. 12s. Gd. 


THE COQUET- DALE FISHING 
SONGS. Now first collected, with the Music of the 
Airs, by a North-Country Angler. S8vo. 5s. 


45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 


Picture. | 


LAYS OF | 


OF D.| 


| THE HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 

THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION 

| OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. By Sir Ancutpatp Attson, 

| Bart. Vol. I. price 15s. To be completed in 5 vols. 

| 8vo. uniform with the Library Edition of the “ History 
of Europe, from 1792 to 1815,” by the same Author. 


| ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
from the Commencement of the French Revolution to 
the Battle of Waterloo. Library Edition, (Eighth,) 
14 vols, 8vo. 10/1, 10s. Crown Edition, 20 vols. 6/. 


ATLAS OF 109 MAPS AND PLANS 
| OF BATTLES, Sinu..s, ac. iliustrative the History 
| of Europe from the French Revolution to the Battle of 

Waterloo. Constructed by A. Kerra 
F.RS.E. Ke. &e. Demy Ato, 31. 3s. 
21. 12s. 6a, 


Jounstox, 
Crown 4to. 


| LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH. By Sir Ancurpatp Avison, Bart. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Portraits. 1/. 10s. 


2SSAYS, Historical, Critical, and Mis- 


cellaneous. By Sir Ancurpatp Atison, Bart. 3 vols. 


| 8vo. 45s. 


BYZANTINE HISTORY, FROM 
DCCXVI. TO MLVII. By Gerornce Frxtay, Esq. 
Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 

[In the press. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE FROM 
ITS CONQUEST BY THE CRUSADERS TO ITS 
CONQUEST BY THE TURKS, AND OF THE EM- 
PIRE OF TREBIZOND. By Grorce Frxtay, Esq. 
Svo. 12s. 6d, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. By Arex. 
Kerra Jonunston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. &e. 
Price 10/, 10s, 
“ Embodies the materials of many volumes, the re- 
sults of long years of research; and exhibits the most 
valuable thoughts of the most distinguished men of the 
age, pictured visibly to the eye.”—Z£dinburgh Review. 


Im- 
perial folio, half-bound morocco. 


THE SAME WORK, reduced to Im- 


perial Quarto, for the Use of Families and Students. 
| Half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 12s, 6d, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, founded on 
the most recent Discoveries and Rectifications. By A. 
Kerrn Jounston, F.R.S.E. Author of the “ Physical 
Atlas.” Price 12s, 6d. strongly half-bound. 


| A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 
| GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject is treated in a 
more simple and elementary manner than in the pre- 
vious works of the Author. By A. Kerra Jonnsrox, 
F.R.S.E. Author of the “* Physical Atlas.” Price 12s. 6d. 
each, strongly half-bound. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. For Junior Classes. By 
A. Kerra Jounsrox, F.R.S.E. &e. &c. Printed in 
colours. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION: a Report 
on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
By R. Barro Surra, F.G.S. &c. Xe. 2 vols. Svo. with 
Atlas in folio, 1, 4s. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
Cuarces M‘Ixrosn, F.R.P.S. F.R.S.8.A. Vol. L. royal 
8vo. with 1073 Illustrative Engravings, price 2/, 10s. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By 
Henry Steruens, F.R.S E. Second Edition, (Seventh 
Thousand.) 2 vols. royal 8vo. with upwards of 600 
Engravings. 3/. 


ELEMENTS OF 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 
Jounstox, M.A. F.R.S8.L. and E. Author of ** Lectures 
on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” &e. The 


AGRICULTURAL 


By James F. W. 





| Sixth Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 


TRA- 


Post 8vo. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 
VELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 2 vols. 
V. ls. 


ON MUNDANE MORAL GOVERN- 
MENT, demonstrating its Analogy with the System of 
Material Government. By Tmomas Dovpiepay, Esq. 
Price 9s. 


37, Paternoster Row, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
For the Month of APRIL. 














I. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 


MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CILARLES JAMES FOX, 
Edited by the Right Honourable Lord Joun Rvsset1, M.P. 


Volumes I. and II, 8vo. 


II. 


LADY LOUISA TENISON. 


CASTILE AND ANDALUCIA. 


By Lady Lovtsa Tentson. 
One volume, imperial 8vo. with numerous highly-finished Engravings and Illustrations of Spanish Scenery, Costume, &e. 
Ill. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE INITIALS.” 
CYRILLA. 
By the Baroness Taurrnorns, Author of “ The Initials.” 


Three volumes. ; 
** Many also have perished, have erred, and sinned for women.”—Zsdras, Chapter tv. Verse 27. 


IV. 


JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 
By J. W. Kaye, Author of “The History of the War in Affghanistan.” 


One volume, 8vo. 


THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. 


COMPRISING TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE LOWER DANUBE IN 1850 AND 1861. 
By a Bririsn Resment or Twenty Years ry tue East. 
Two volumes, 8yo. with Illustrations and Map. 
VI. VII. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A THREE YEARS’ |THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF HENRY ST. GEORGE 
INOW a) “i TUCKER, late DIRECTOR of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. By Jouy 
RESIDENCE IN CHINA. Winuasm K ony Author of * The History of the War in Affghanistan.” 


INCLUDING PEREGRINATIONS IN SPAIN, MOROCCO, EGYPT, - z 4 ‘ ‘ 
VOLUME I. Memorials of Indian Government, being a Selection from the Papers 


INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND. iy. Piachun 
By W. Trnroxe Power, D.A.C.G. | VOLUME IT. The Life and Correspondence of Henry St. George Tucker. 
Author of ‘‘ New Zealand Sketches.” Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 





NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, including A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITE- THE CITIES AND WILDS OF ANDALUCIA. 


Ry the Won. R. Denpas Murray. Second Edition. 


a Summer Residence with the Pawnee Tribe in the | RATURE. By Professor Browne. Third Edition. 
Remote Prairies of the Missouri. By the Hon. |] vol. (750 pp.) 12s. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 
Cuartrs Avcustus Murray. New and Revised | . 
Edition. 2 vols. 18s. [ Immediately. | v. VITI. 

a. | RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN NORTH FILIA DOLOROSA. Memoirs of the Duchess of 

THE HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. AND SOUTH AMERICA, By Epwarp Sviiivay. Angouléme. By the late Mrs. Romer, Author of 

By M. Miener. Third Edition, 2 vols. Portrait. Second Edition, 10s. 6d, “The Temples and Tombs of Egypt.” Second Edi- 
lds. | tion. Crown post, Portrait, 12s. 

mm. | vi. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LITERARY LIFE THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE we , 
OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author of “Our | WORLD. By Professor Creasy. Fourth Edition. |THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By the Author 


Village.” Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 1/, 1s. 8vo. Lbs. of ** Hochelaga.” 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 159. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
ARPENT’S PRIVATE JOURNAL IN THE PENINSULA (JAPTAIN THE HON. H. KEPPEL'S VOYAGE TO THE 


DURING THE YEARS 1812, 15, and 14. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO IN 1850, IN H.M.S. M-EANDER. 2 vols. Svo- 
With Illustrations. 36s. 


MPHE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’ 2ecypast pee int 
ADMINISTRATION. By Earl Grey. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. I IFE BY THE FIRESIDE. By the Author of : The Fa- 
ARON MUFFLING’S “PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE.” | 22 __‘ounte of Nature,” “Visiting pee “GIVIL WARS AND 

c , ARS A: 


Including Memoirs of the Campaigns of 1813-14, Edited by Col. Pumir| PPANKE’S HISTORY OF Se enerae 
Yorke. 8vo, Mis. | JU MONARCHY IN FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENT 


DAY 


CENTURIES. 2 vols, 24s. 
_— CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S “POETS 


‘ a yO ” in DREAMS.” Feap. 8vo. 63. 
AJOR STRICKLAND’S TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN 
) CANADA. Falited iy anon SrickLanp, Author of ‘The Queens of Eng- | HURDLESTONE. By Mrs. Mooprr, Author of 
an 2ls. | 
| 


tea ARMSTRONG. By the Author of “ Rose Douglas.” | 
2 


vols. 


” 2 vols. “Roughing it in the Bush.” 2 vols. 


PAY BURNS. | By Jerr Kavaxacm, Author of “ Made-| J TEUT.COL, MUNDY'S «OUR ANTIPODES.” Second 


eine,” ** Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrations, 42s. 


HE INITIALS. Second and Cheaper Edition. Post 2 OUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By Mrs. Moopr, Sister 
8vo, 10s. 6d. of Miss Agnes Strickland. Second Edition, 2vols. 21s. 
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